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THE YOUNGER NOVELISTS 


J. B. PRIESTLEY 


Having now disposed of the four outstanding figures in contem- 
porary English fiction, Conrad, Wells, Bennett, and Galsworthy, we 
are compelled to call a halt and look about us for a new subject. 
There is clearly no one of the same standing left. There may be 
novelists here and there who seem to individual readers to be of 
more significance than one or perhaps more of the four mentioned 
above, but certainly there is no novelist left who is, by the common 
consent of the critical reading public, of sufficient stature to be 
placed at their side. We come now to what we must call the “young- 
er” novelists. The quotation marks are there to remind us that 
these writers are merely younger than the four already mentioned, 
and even then more youthful in literary reputation than in actual 
years; they are not young men, but, for the most part, men in their 
forties. The history of these younger novelists is largely the some- 
what melancholy one of unfulfilled promise. It is a curious little 
chapter in literary history. Twelve years ago, if one had been asked 
to name the chief novelists of the day, one would have given the 
names that have already figured in these pages, and then called a 
halt. In short, the position has not changed. New reputations have 
been made, of course, but not on a scale that would challenge the 
established reputations of these older writers. The real difference 
between the situation twelve years ago and the situation today is 
that then there were a number of young novelists who carried with 
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them an air of great promise, and that now most of these writers, 
though they have all the ear of the general reading public, have not 
entirely fulfilled that promise. To be brutally frank, we must say 
outright that they have not only not improved, but they have 
quite definitely deteriorated. They promised us great novels, but 
they have given us “pot-boilers.” Most of them have written too 
much and too easily. 

When he is faced with such statements, as he is so frequently in 
critical articles, the wise reader will refuse to be impressed unless 
such statements are accompanied by names. Criticism that never 
brings forward a name is nothing more than timid and easy generaliz- 
ing. Therefore, I do not hesitate to say that a list of younger novel- 
ists who have not fulfilled their early promise would include Comp- 
ton Mackenzie, Oliver Onions, J. D. Beresford, Frank Swinnerton, 
Gilbert Cannan, and Hugh Walpole. Naturally all these writers are 
not equally culpable; they all have different histories. One or two 
have steadily deteriorated; others have had bad patches; others have 
kept to a passable level of accomplishment. Hugh Walpole’s last 
novel, The Old Ladies, for example, is a return to an earlier and, I 
think, higher level. J. D. Beresford, a patient and conscientious 
rather than a brilliant performer, has maintained a fairly high 
standard until very recently, when the magazines lured him into 
writing very poor short stories. Compton Mackenzie, on the other 
hand, is an example of steady deterioration in both matter and 
manner. Compare the early chapters of Carnival with anything he 
has written these last ten years, and this gradual process of rot is 
unmistakable; he was actually writing better as a young man than 
he is now. Nor has Oliver Onions, a novelist with a very craggy 
masculine mind, given us anything so good as his pre-war fiction. 
And whatever their histories have been, whether they have kept to 
one level or have sunk below it, all these novelists are alike in this, 
that not one of them has come to occupy the position in contem- 
porary fiction that at one time he promised to occupy. 

Promise in a young writer means not merely a certain level of 
achievement already reached, but the suggestion that, with fuller 
powers and longer practice, a much higher level of achievement is 
within the writer’s reach. And actually it is impossible to keep in 
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one place. If a writer’s novels at the age of forty are no better than 
they were when he was twenty-five, then they are definitely worse. 
Practice, unless it is informed and stimulated by a real artistic pur- 
pose, only makes for mere facility, the slickness of the old hand. All 
the writers mentioned have probably a far larger public now than 
they had ten or twelve years ago, but though it is a large public, it is 
also a listless public that reads what it happens to pick up. The 
small enthusiastic intellectual public that predicted great things for 
these writers ten or twelve years ago has now turned its attention 
elsewhere. A Conrad or a Wells has the power of transforming this 
small enthusiastic public, with which he has to be content for a time, 
into a large enthusiastic public, which includes within its ranks the 
keenest critics of contemporary fiction as well as its casual readers. 
None of these younger novelists has succeeded in doing this, but only 
in gaining a quantity of readers at the expense of quality. 

There are two of the younger novelists, however, who have had 
a different history. One of them is D. H. Lawrence and the other is 
E. M. Forster. Since the war Lawrence has established himself as 
one of the most important writers of contemporary fiction, and such 
promise as he had, he is rapidly fulfilling, in spite of a dangerous 
tendency to write too much and too quickly. He is one of that small 
and very curious class of writers that are easy to underrate and easy 
to overrate, for the simple reason that their work always raises 
questions that are outside the scope of pure literature. To some 
readers, for the most part young, rebellious persons, Lawrence ap- 
pears to be a kind of inspired creature, a prophet, a deliverer. To 
some other readers, of a more conservative habit of mind, he appears 
at the best to be a kind of obscene trifler, and at the worst a danger- 
ous lunatic. Neither of these classes of readers are considering their 
man simply as a novelist. And in such a tropical atmosphere of 
mingled adulation and abuse, it is obviously difficult to formulate 
cool literary judgments. Our first task is to understand. The reason 
why Lawrence has made such a steady advance with the younger 
generation of intellectual novel readers is that he is one of the 
prophets, and one of the most outspoken prophets, of the spirit 
of our post-war age. There has been recently a marked tenden- 
cy, notable in philosophy and psychology, to protest against in- 
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tellectuality and to glorify impulse and the promptings of what 
is called the unconscious mind. There has been, too, a tendency 
to decry the worship of society and to exalt individualism. Fur- 
ther, as we know to our cost, there is at the present time a 
marked preoccupation with the sexual elements of our life. Law- 
rence is the novelist, the prophet in fiction, of all these tendencies and 
preoccupations. He stands for what we might call the ‘““New Bar- 
barism.” He is not interested in the relation of man to society, in 
the intellectual relation between people at all, but concerns himself 
mainly with the life of impulse, and chiefly sexual impulse, the dark 
promptings of the unconscious, the hinterland of fears and ecstasies 
and brooding that lies beyond our conscious thinking. He is not 
actually a realist at all, though at first he appears to be because he 
has borrowed the method of the realists and uses it with great cun- 
ning. His characters do not act as real people usually act at all, but 
they immediately transform impulse, whatever the impulse may be, 
into action. Thus, most of us must have felt, at some time or other, 
a sudden dark mysterious anger against some person in our company 
and have felt dimly, at the back of our minds, a desire to pick up a 
dinner plate or a water jug and hurl it at that person’s head. Actual- 
ly, of course, we do nothing, and the whole feeling has gone in a 
flash, as if a naked savage had run across the back of our minds. But 
if we were characters in a Lawrence novel, we should pick up the 
dinner plate or water jug and promptly throw it. That is the differ- 
ence between this fiction, which is, as it were, dramatizing the un- 
conscious mind, and real life. As most of these half-glimpsed im- 
pulses are either pugnacious or amatory, it follows that Lawrence’s 
novels are filled with violent (absurdly sudden and unreasonable) 
action and love-making of a kind. 

Love with D. H. Lawrence is simply sexual passion, suddenly 
flaring up from the depths of our being, and nothing else. There is 
always more anger in it than affection. You cannot say it is animal, 
because on the whole animals do not behave like that, nor do sav- 
ages, but it is kind of perverted and refined animalism. It is indeed 
actually a kind of perversion of civilization, like the modern craze 
for loud, discordant, and savage music. A real savage probably re- 
gards his music much as we regard Mozart or Bach, and if he could 
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be given more elaborate and delicate music, he would probably pre- 
fer it; whereas our modern passion for barbaric sounds is not the 
healthy interest of the barbarian, who knows no other kind of 
sounds, but simply a perversion. We would like to be barbaric, 
whereas the real barbarian, a much healthier creature, merely 
wants to be as civilized as he can be. The secret of much of this 
is simply nerves, and Lawrence is the novelist of weak, scream- 
ing nerves. No normal man could be content to glorify physi- 
cal impulses, but the abnormal man might easily do so, just as 
invalids in literature, such as Stevenson and Henley, have a 
tendency to overestimate mere physical strength. But it is be- 
cause he is the novelist of nerves that Lawrence comes to be worth 
considering at all. His weaknesses and limitations as a novel- 
ist are considerable. As a thinker, he seems to me to be beneath 
contempt. It is doubtful if the process of thought is known to 
him. His approach to life, too, necessarily restricts his subject- 
matter. Nearly all his stories give us the same situation over and 
over again. He shows us a man and a woman coming together, and 
suddenly conceiving a passion for one another. There is no sentiment 
in the matter (Lawrence hates sentiment, like so many of the young- 
er moderns), and not even ordinary friendliness: it is simply naked 
passion. Always, too, he voices what might be called the masculine 
protest against a world full of sentiment favorable to the female. 
His men are always bullying and ruthless, using their women and 
then flinging them aside. (Nothing is more ironical than the loud 
admiration many hazy-minded women, desiring to be thought “‘in 
the movement,” express for this novelist, who stands for nearly 
everything they would dislike if they actually met it—or at least, 
one can only hope so.) Now the trouble about love stories of this 
kind (and we are being given a good many now) is that after the 
first few, they soon become very monotonous. Sexual passion, the 
constant in the relations between the sexes, is not very interesting, 
once we are grown up and realize that it exists, because it is always 
the same. The full relation between Tom and Mabel is unique, 
compounded as it is of all manner of individual feelings and attitudes 
and mingled sentiment, but the relation between them on a pure 
basis of sexual passion is little different from that between a hun- 
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dred other men and women. That is why Lawrence’s stories are 
limited. 

His power is in his nerves. Most of us remember times when 
we suffered from lack of sleep or were in some way below our usual 
level of health, and entered into a curious state in which the channels 
of the senses seemed to be enlarged, so that sights and sounds and 
smells battered at our consciousness. This appears to be D. H. 
Lawrence’s usual condition, if we may judge from his work, for 
there sights and sounds have a most extraordinary vividness. It is 
this unusual power of bringing everything before us most vividly 
that compels us to accept his stories, whether we protest or not, and 
gives them an intense reality of their own. I must have read scores 
of accounts of Australia, and yet a few pages of Lawrence’s Kangaroo 
gave me a better idea of the place, its sights and sounds and smells, 
than whole volumes of painstaking travel impressions by other 
writers. Without this curious sensitiveness, Lawrence would be one 
of our feeblest story-tellers, for he is completely lacking in many of 
the qualities necessary to a novelist on any scale. His actual writing 
is often slipshod and hasty. But he has the power of bringing a 
scene, a person, an incident, before us in such a way that our imagin- 
ation cannot refuse the description, and he communicates, at certain 
moments, to his creatures a life more intense than we discover in the 
pages of any other of the younger novelists. He may be described 
as our most sensitive novelist. But something else is required before 
we have the complete novelist who has in him the definite promise 
of greatness. Sensitiveness is absolutely necessary, but so is sanity. 
It is the combination of sensitiveness and sanity that makes the 
great writer. 

Many of the other younger novelists are sane enough, but they 
have not Lawrence’s extraordinary sensitiveness. One of them, how- 
ever, has both, and that is E. M. Forster. He can do all that Law- 
rence can do and a great deal more that Lawrence cannot do. E. M. 
Forster is in a very curious position. His history is the very reverse 
of that of most of his contemporaries. While they were busy scrib- 
bling away the promise of their youth, he, the most promising of 
them all, was rigidly abstaining from writing. He began in the usual 
way with a succession of five books, novels and short stories, cul- 
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minating in Howard’s End, a novel that brought him to the very 
front of the younger writers. He was regarded by all serious critics as 
“the coming man.” This was fifteen years ago. But no other novel 
was forthcoming, and year after year went by, reputations went up 
and reputations went down, but not a word of fiction came from 
E. M. Forster. He published a little book of travel essays after the 
war, and then, last year, brought out at last another novel, A Pas- 
sage to India. Considering his reputation and his long silence and 
the natural heightened expectancy, he took a great risk, and he 
succeeded, for A Passage to India was a success in every possible 
way that a book can be a success. A whole generation of novel- 
readers that had arisen since Howard’s End, in 1910, found that in 
E. M. Forster we had a novelist of the first rank. Certain qualities 
that were something new in fiction when he was writing before had 
passed into the common currency of intellectual fiction by this time. 
Thus, his early work was distinguished by its manner of bringing 
forward and giving significance to the minutiae of thought and feel- 
ing, the little things that flicker across the mind. That trick was 
uncommon then, whereas it is common enough now. But Forster 
had qualities of his own that were inimitable. His very style, curi- 
ously hesitant and sensitive, was exactly the style to give signifi- 
cance to things that had never seemed significant before: it was 
curiously evocative. But he had, along with this quality of sen- 
sitiveness, an intellectual clarity, a delicate sense of balance, an 
unusual sense of intellectual justice toward all his creatures, that 
singled him out from all his contemporaries. 

All those qualities, obvious to any reader of the early stories, 
were present, but in greater force, in A Passage to India. American 
readers must not imagine that because this novel has India for its 
scene of action and touches on some of the problems of the British 
government there, it can only be enjoyed by an English public and 
is not aimed at them. It is true that it deals with Englishmen in 
India and touches their problems, but, like all novels of any im- 
portance, it deals first with human beings on this earth and their 
problems, and it matters nothing whether its reader lives in Cal- 
cutta, Manchester, or Chicago. There is what might be called a 
“topical” element in the story, but it is not this element, nor the 
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author’s treatment of it (which is perhaps the weakest thing in the 
novel, for here and there his bias gives him a tendency to caricature), 
that makes it one of the most important pieces of fiction since the 
war. And even here the author’s unusual sense of justice, the silvery 
clarity of his mind, is plainly in evidence. Nearly every other novel- 
ist we have, if he held Forster’s opinions and wished to show us an 
ill-used educated native, would have made him a paragon. But 
Forster’s Dr. Aziz, the ill-used educated native in question, is a 
human being, a naive, conceited, somewhat neurotic creature, half 
tragic, half ridiculous, like the rest of us. But it is in the actual 
relations between his people, whether European or Indian, that 
Forster shows his mastery. He is able to combine a glitter of comedy 
on the surface, of a kind that some of our more sensitive women 
novelists give us, with a constant suggestion of a mystical spiritual 
background. Let us admit that he is not everybody’s novelist; he is 
not easy reading; there is a constant sense of effort, an attempt to 
convey something not easily conveyed, some subtle significance, in 
the very writing, and the reader is asked to make some effort too, 
though Forster is by no means one of those writers who demand that 
their readers should do most of the hard work. For a taste of his 
quality, here is a short extract from A Passage to India, a little 
exchange of talk, at parting, between a man and a woman who 
found that they were friends: 


“Of course this death has been troubling me.” 


“‘Aziz was so fond of her too.” 

“But it has made me remember that we must all die: all these personal 
relations we try to live by are temporary. I used to feel that death selected 
people, it is a notion one gets from novels, because some of the characters are 
usually left talking at the end. Now ‘death spares no one’ begins to be real.” 

“Don’t let it become too real, or you'll die yourself. This is the objection 
to meditating upon death. We are subdued to what we work in. I have felt the 
same temptation, and had to sheer off. I want to go on living a bit.” 

“So do I.” 

A friendliness, as of dwarfs shaking hands, was in the air. Both man and 
woman were at the height of their powers—sensible, honest, even subtle. They 
spoke the same language, and held the same opinions, and the variety of age 
and sex did not divide them. Yet they were dissatisfied. When they agreed, 
“T want to go on living a bit,” or, “I don’t believe in God,” the words were 
followed by a curious backwash as though the universe had displaced itself to 
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fill up a tiny void, or as though they had seen their own gestures from an im- 
mense height—dwarfs talking, shaking hands, and assuring each other that 
they stood on the same footing of insight. They did not think they were wrong, 
because as soon as honest people think they are wrong instability sets up. Not 
for them was an infinite goal beyond the stars, and they never sought it. But 
wistfulness descended on them now, as on other occasions; the shadow of a 
dream fell over their clear-cut interests, and objects never seen again seemed 
messages from another world. ... . 


“Objects never seen again seemed messages from another world” 
—this one phrase might very well stand for what E. M. Forster, 
with an infinity of pains, has been trying to convey in one subtle 
tale after another. He is not a great novelist, for there is nothing of 
the easy copiousness, the suggestion of a whole world at command, 
that accompany the great novelist; but there is perhaps no living 
novelist in English whose future work arouses such keen expectation 
in the mind of the discerning as this slow and subtle craftsman. He 
is at once sane and sensitive, and it is precisely this combination of 
sanity and sensitiveness that fiction demands and will continue to 
demand so long as it remains the mirror of this life. 





AN ENGLISH TEACHER’S SUMMER AT CAMBRIDGE 
STELLA B. FINNEY 


I feel much like a pupil whose English teacher has assigned the 
topic, ““My Summer’s Vacation.” If she limited me to Sheridan’s 
three dramatic sentences, I should recite: “I went to Europe last 
summer. I attended the three weeks’ summer session at Cambridge 
University. I think every teacher should at some time attend the 
University Extension Course in England.”’ If she permitted me, I 
should add these three dramatic P.S.’s: ‘“The session next summer 
will be held at Oxford. The main subject of study will be the drama 

ancient, medieval, and modern. I wish that I might go.” 

Memories of experiences throng so multitudinously when recall- 
ing these pleasant three weeks that it seems impossible to follow any 
organization. Then, too, it is impossible to be cut and dried when 
talking about Cambridge. A narrow street there may change its 
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name three to ten times along its length. So you see that I shall 
have to take you informally to attend the lectures, to walk through 
the quaint old town, to punt up and down the river Cam. 
THE LECTURES 

The Lord High Chancellor (Viscount Haldane) delivered the 
inaugural address. There were about six hundred people present, 
among them some forty coming from countries in Europe, and forty 
from the United States. The Vice-Chancellor (Rev. D. E. C. Pearce, 
master of Corpus Christi) presided at the inaugural meeting. He 
remarked that there was no place in the world that welcomed the 
summer session so warmly as Cambridge—unless it was Oxford. 
[Laughter and applause.] At the close of Lord Haldane’s address, 
a motion was made by the Vice-Master of Trinity (Rev. Dr. R. 
St. John Parry), chairman of the Lectures Committee, seconded by 
Mr. Alfred Holmes of Newcastle, president of the Local Centers 
Union, that a warm vote of thanks be accorded to Viscount Haldane 
for his address. Another master of ceremonies then arose and thanked 
the Vice-Chancellor for thanking the Lord High Chancellor. A 
standing silent tribute was paid to the late Professor R. G. Moulton 
of the University of Chicago, who was to have been one of the lec- 
turers at the meeting. A cable greeting was read from Chautauqua, 
from which meeting England received her idea of “‘bringing the 
people together into a vacation university.’”’ The long lecture-room 
of the Examination Hall, whose walls are emblazoned with more 
than a hundred heraldic shields, made a fit setting for this official 
occasion. The outward pomp was not unlike a medieval pageant: 
The Lord High Chancellor wore his most splendid vestment, a long, 
flowing robe of black and gold; the Vice-Chancellor appeared in 
scarlet trimmed in ermine; doctors and fellows and masters, the 
blood of England’s thinkers, looked proud and dignified in academic 
gowns touched with scarlet and brocade. But let us read these two 
sentences from a local paper: ‘‘But the men who march in these 
robes of a more symbolic age are often world-renowned thinkers who 
carry human knowledge toward its ever spreading limits. If there 
is old-world pomp, there is no intellectual stagnation.” 

For the first hour of the day, a lecture on a spiritual theme was 
given—new perspectives in English religious thought. The main 
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subject was Egypt, a subject upon which every intellectual English- 
man must be conversant. Eagerness for knowledge seemed insati- 
able as scholars revealed the beginnings of Islamic civilization, the 
sources of the Nile, the phenomenal power of Napoleon, the marked 
talent of Mehemet Ali, the ancient monarchy of the Pharaohs, the 
beauty of the architecture of Coptic churches, and the splendor of 
the recent Egyptian excavations. There was a special course in 
literature dealing with the great Cambridge poets and writers. And 
what a galaxy of luminous literary stars! Sir Thomas Wyatt (tender- 
ly treated by a descendant), George Herbert, Pepys, Marlowe, Mil- 
ton, Dryden, Coleridge, Gray, Macaulay, Wordsworth, Tennyson, 
Thackeray, Kingsley, Byron, Rupert Brooke, and Flecker. Talks on 
these men were given by master minds: the Bishop of Plymouth, 
the Master of the Temple, the Master of Magdalene, and Oxonian 
masters. Miscellaneous lectures were delivered on color pho- 
tography, and wireless; on earthquakes, crystals, and atoms, arctic 
vegetation, and the influence of sunlight and air on health. An 
entrance ticket admitted one to any or all of these lectures; one’s 
presence was neither noted nor missed. One might choose either to 
drink in this knowledge or to sip delectable tea in the Blue Room 
on King’s Parade or in the tearoom adjoining the lecture hall. Iso- 
lated lectures were given in the Foreign Students’ Section. All 
English-speaking students were barred from attendance in this 
section. 

At midsession, the Master and fellows of St. John’s College gave 
a very formal reception to the summer-session students. Never 
shall I forget the princeliness of the magnificent combination room 
and hall and the famous library, of the oak panels against the white 
walls lit by soft candles in bracket candlesticks or sconces. A few 
years ago there was a petition to instal electric lights in these rooms, 
but there was such a loud uproar against it that the candle-lighting 
tradition still exists. Throughout the session excursions were suc- 
cessful, visits to colleges were many, private entertaining was lavish; 
indeed, hospitality was unsparing in Cambridge. 

A WALK THROUGH CAMBRIDGE 


One may search in vain for Cambridge University. There are 
general laboratories, lecture-rooms, a university library, a senate 
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house, and numbers of age-old colleges. All seem alike. Each is 
entered through a beautiful wrought-iron gate at which is always to 
be found the impressive porter resplendent in high hat and long 
coat. Through the gate one catches the glimpse of green lawns and 
rose gardens with long stone buildings on all sides. Beyond is anoth- 
er court and more lawns and more roses bordered with lobelias. 

Coming directly from the station you pass Emmanuel College, 
built on the site of the house of the Black Friars founded by St. 
Dominic. Here studied Swift. Continue straight ahead to Christ’s 
College. Step into the court. That great mulberry tree was planted 
by Milton. Those first-floor rooms at the left, next to the gate, were 
his rooms. Next to these roomed that literary genius, John Still, who 
wrote the first English comedy, Gammer Gurton’s Needle. See 
those rooms on the right to which I am pointing. They were Dar- 
win’s. Both Darwin and Milton expected at one time to take orders. 

We are now on the front street. See that small stream of water. 
These gutters are called Hobson’s conduit, and furnished the water 
supply to the town in the eighteenth century. Of course you remem- 
ber Hobson’s Choice, of Tennyson fame. Hobson had his long 
stable there on the corner, and customers who came to hire a post 
horse must take the one next to the door to insure a fair share of 
work to each horse. Follow me closely, for the lanes are very, very 
narrow and very, very winding. Turn sharply to the left, then as 
sharply to the right. There is Sydney Sussex, the college of Oliver 
Cromwell. Enter quaint Jesus Lane that leads to Jesus College. 
James I said that were he to live at Cambridge, he would ‘“‘worship 
at King’s, dine at Trinity, and sleep and study at Jesus.” This red 
brick college with its square stone towers “stands apart like a village, 
deep set in meadows and gardens and cut off by high walls.” Law- 
rence Sterne, the novelist, and John Eliot, who fled to our country, 
were students here. 

We must now retrace our steps and wind through quaint path- 
ways to the college that spells Magdalene—but please pronounce it 
Maudlen. If the porter is gracious, perhaps he will admit us to the 
library which Pepys left to his college. The English say that as a stu- 
dent he was the same “pleasure-loving, companionable chatterer’’ 
whom we meet in the pages of his Diary. There lies the Diary in its 
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“cipher.”’ One hundred years after itwas written a Magdalene scholar 
deciphered the signs and gave to the world this unsurpassed picture 
of Restoration manners and men. 

No one visiting Cambridge can afford to miss King’s College 
Chapel, the famous Backs, and the Great Court of Trinity. We are 
passing into the Trinity Court. Henry VIII, always jealous of 
Wolsey, had his executive secretary—you know Thomas Cranmer, 
the archbishop of Canterbury, who untangled Henry’s divorce 
skeins and pacified his quarrels with the pope—well, Henry VIII 
had Cranmer plan Trinity to outdo Wolsey’s work at Oxford. Hen- 
ry’s jealousy of Wolsey grew until Wolsey, to save his head, gave his 
home, the splendid Hampton Court, which was much finer than the 
royal palace, to Henry VIII. For years this was the home of Eng- 
land’s kings—until Windsor was built. Tennyson, Thackeray, 
Macaulay, and Sir Isaac Newton were students at Trinity. In the 
library you will find a sketch of Paradise Lost, a copy of Bacon’s 
works, Thackeray’s manuscript of Henry Esmond and Tennyson’s 
manuscript of In Memoriam. 

From Trinity we cross the alley to gaze at the fine classical 
building of the Senate House, which was built because it seemed 
irreverent to use college chapels for business meetings. The under- 
graduates always sit in the gallery of the Senate House and not in- 
frequently interrupt a ceremony with jocularity. They lowered a 
Teddy bear with a string into Theodore Roosevelt’s hands when he 
was addressing them. 

You may now walk with me down King’s Parade to King’s 
College. Henry VI built this in order that his cherished Eton boys 
might have a place to complete their learning. The chapel is a 
magnificent example of Gothic ecclesiastical art, as large as many 
cathedrals, and the largest college chapel in the world. It is noted 
for its rich perpendicular style and the roof of fan vaulting that is a 
maze of interlaced ribs and pendants, rich and cunningly woven. 
The walls of the antechapel are adorned with the crown, the port- 
cullis, and the rose of the Tudor king. The organ recital and choral 
performances of Sunday afternoons are of such quality that visitors 
come from London to hear them. One of the sons of this college was 
Rupert Brooke, who died on that last crusade, the Gallipoli expedi- 
tion. 
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We shall now walk down the beautiful avenue across the open 
meadow that has been made into a lawn, across the beautiful foot- 
bridge that spans the Cam, through the wrought-iron gate embla- 
zoned with college coats of arms, down the footpath called Erasmus’ 
Walk past Queen’s College up Trumpington Road, on either side of 
which we see through open gates charming English homes set in 
flowers and hidden by brick or stone walls; on we go up Newnham 
Walk, past Wordsworth’s Lane, until we reach Newnham College 
for women. Yes, it is quite a distance, or so it seems to Americans, 
but English women are good walkers; many cover the distance on 
bicycles, but we did not try this for fear of an accident while learning 
the left-hand passing. Newnham stands on fourteen acres of ground. 
Its four halls are connected by covered corridors. The sunken rose 
garden is beautiful. Cambridge boasts of the two largest institutions 
of higher learning for women in England: Newnham and Girton. 
Even up to the middle of the last century the idea of middle-class 
women earning their own living was like to overthrow the very 
foundation of English society. An Englishwoman told me that in 
1887 a Miss Ramsey gained a place above all the men who sat for 
the examination for an honorary degree. A cartoon appeared that 
year in Punch showing Miss Ramsey stepping into a first-class 
railway carriage marked “For Ladies Only.” Women may now 
attend all lectures without being chaperoned, but no degree is 
granted, nor can they compete for university prizes and scholarships. 
To reduce the expense for women, all the meals are eaten in common. 

There can be no more suitable, no more beautiful, place for an 
international summer session than Cambridge. An atmosphere of 
classical calm and of intellectual dignity pervades this town. Cam- 
bridge is essentially the home of learning; the very stones and lanes 
have an exclusive charm and refinement all their own. 


UP AND DOWN THE RIVER CAM 

And now for the climax of our travel. We are going in a punt up 
and down the river Cam. The river has three names: through Cam- 
bridge it is called the Cam; above Cambridge, the Granta; and be- 
low, the Ooze. It is really a tiny drainage river held in between 
cement banks; it is as narrow as a Venetian canal and quite similar. 
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To be sure we shall choose a sunshiny day for our sail, but neverthe- 
less we shall take raincoat and umbrella, for rain may fall within 
the hour. And even though it is August, we must wear a woolen 
sport suit. Perhaps you may like to visit the market on Market 
Hill—there is not the least hint of a hill—and buy luscious fruit, 
and a gladiolus stalk, and a book from the open bookstall to take 
with you. We shall get our punt at Queen’s College bridge, where 
we read “Boats to Let.” Put in the bottom of the punt a Brussels- 
carpet rug. Pile the pillows high. Incline your back to a lazy degree. 
Rest your head on the cushions of silken softness. Inhale freely 
the balsam air. Close your ears except to the drawl of the punter as 
he relates Cambridge traditions and to the soft splash of the water 
as he turns the punt pole, for a skilful punter never lifts the 
pole clear of the water. Half shut your eyes, but leave them wide 
open enough to glimpse the varied beauties as we pass by. Clothe 
your thoughts in purple. Now we are gliding softly down the “‘yel- 
low-sanded stream where Fletcher’s Thousand Muses dwell.”” One 
precaution is absolutely necessary. We must not hurry. It is against 
the Englishman’s idea of the fitness of things. Nor will you wish to 
hurry by such beauties. Then, too, it is dangerous to speed, for the 
punter’s hands may not be able to hold the punt pole firmly in the 
matted grass and swaying sea-trees. We are on the Granta, or upper 
river. It is a typical English stream, slow, majestic, and beautiful. 
We are going to Grantchester, three miles away on this winding 
river, but the pedestrians going there travel but one mile. We are 
passing the University bathing-houses for men. Queer houses, 
aren’t they? Really just one wall and two ends. Embarrassing too, 
for one can scarcely help seeing bathers dressing behind bath towels. 
“Note the winding stretch ahead bordered by rows of pollard wil- 
lows,” says the punter. ‘““The Oxford-Cambridge races are held here 
in ingenious fashion. There is not space for two boats to run abreast. 
They race in a long line, each boat striving to bump the one in front 
of it before it is bumped by the one behind. A bumped boat must 
get out of the race.”’ Isn’t it ideal to laze in a punt? The red berries 
are coming already on the hawthorn hedge. ‘““These are the willows 
of paradise,” drones the punter. And here we are at the famous 
Cherry Orchard just in time for a tea of fresh bread and country 
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butter and home-made jam. We can hear a woman from Torquay 
telling ghost stories which she actually believes. We shall have to 
walk to the parish church and to Rupert Brooke’s home, and to the 
old mill made famous by both Chaucer, in one of his tales, and 
Tennyson, in The Miller’s Daughter. If your lassitude will permit, 
we shall walk on to Byron’s Pool, then back to our punt and sail 
down to Camelot in the mth degree of felicity. No, we have not 
finished; “‘the best is yet to be.” We have yet to glide down the fa- 
mous Backs—the glory of Cambridge. The punter has grown more 
loquacious. ‘‘A jealous Oxonian poet has said,” he tells us, “‘that a 
Cambridge poet wrote: 


‘They’ve nothing like the Cambridge Backs 
They’ve nothing like the Cambridge Backs.’ ”’ 


As we pass under the quaint wooden footbridge at Queen’s, 
the punter relates the traditional tale of how Isaac Newton built 
the bridge without nail or hammer. And how the authorities, wish- 
ing to learn the secret, had it taken apart, and how no one could put 
it together again without nails. And we believe him because we so 
wish. Now we are sliding parallel with the footpath of Erasmus, on 
past great trees from which rooks call to us, past groomed lawns 
that bleed off into the river, creeping under beautiful bridge after 
beautiful bridge. Do you hear the faint peal of King’s Chapel organ 
mingled with the punter’s chant of how Oliver Cromwell battled 
against cathedrals, breaking the stained glass; and how King’s Chapel 
windows were buried until his reign of terror was over? Isn’t it 
strange how the English will persist in blaming poor Oliver for what 
his cousin Thomas did? The damage done by Oliver was the bending 
of the English scepter and the breaking of a few jewels in the royal 
regalia, and the English have never forgiven him. We are roused 
from these meditations by the turning of the punt near the St. John’s 
lock. We pass under the Bridge of Sighs, an exact reproduction of 
the original, and are soon back at Queen’s. The afternoon has reached 
the twilight and we are in a state of pleasant restlessness. 

We can never forget it. We have met our fate as surely as did 
Luke DuBois when he tasted of the leaves of Wood Magic. And 
back in the hustle and bustle of American cities, where we shall do 
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twice as much in one day as we did in England, we shall long for the 
peace and leisure and quiet and culture and refinement of an English 
university—decadent but glorious. 


COMPARISONS 


Extramural teaching in both countries has one common objec- 
tive—to create a desire for higher learning, and to offer a deeper en- 
richment of personality through close contact with great professional 
personalities and quickening friendships. This personal element, 
which is an avenue leading to growth and development, inspires 
those that find it to go forth refreshed, with a greater zest for learn- 
ing and a firmer hold upon achievements already won. 

The greatest difference in the universities of the two countries is 
that of renown. Oxford and Cambridge are recognized centers of 
learning in the world. Their devotion to the ideal of learning, reli- 
gious and educational, has become a world tradition, so that from all 
over the world there come to these institutions scholars and seekers. 
The finest impression that I received at Cambridge this summer was 
the completeness of generosity with which this university opened 
its doors to all the people of all the nations of the earth. No matter 
how strong the intolerance felt by anyone toward any nation, it is 
bound to be lessened through contact with likable individuals. And 
strange as it may seem, in three weeks of time, due to this friendly, 
simple hospitality, personalities became known. 

In spite of its highly organized and closely unified system of 
common education, America is as yet too young to offer international 
extramural teaching comparable with that received at Oxford and 
Cambridge. Here one may imbibe on holy ground traditional 
culture and atmosphere and faith. This indefinable something must 
be felt; it cannot be described. It is the realization of the immense 
possibilities of simplicity, culture, and religion. And from it one 
perceives a new meaning of education. 

The spirit and atmosphere and brotherhood of Cambridge will 
cling like the fragrance of lavender in its court gardens. 












































CO-OPERATION THAT WORKED 
EARL HUDELSON 


The importance of the right kind of co-operation between English 
and the other high-school departments was brought home to me 
some years ago by an experience which I had with an attempt at 
another kind of co-operation. I felt, as every English teacher does, 
that good oral and written English was a pretty vain hope as long as 
pupils came under its influence only one school period a day. I was 
conscious that much that the English teacher tries to do was undone 
by the examples of bad English which pupils hear on the streets and 
playground, and of the careless English which some of them hear 
in their homes. If they were allowed to ignore good English in the 
rest of their school work, too, the English teacher’s task was, I felt, 
well-nigh hopeless. 

Realizing this situation, I went to the other teachers in the high 
school and asked them to co-operate with me in insisting upon good 
English from every pupil all the time. My colleagues all willingly 
agreed to co-operate with me, some even promising to make good 
English one requirement for passing. I thought that everything was 
lovely, and had visions of an era of English undefiled. But one day, 
four months later, I happened to go up to the science room to see 
the physics teacher about another matter. Mr. Roberts was out, so 
I waited for him to return. While I was waiting I became interested 
in a filing cabinet which he had devised for preserving his pupils’ 
physics notebooks and other written work. When Mr. Roberts 
came in I secured his permission to inspect his filing device. While 
I was examining it I casually asked him how his good-English cam- 
paign was coming on, for he was one who had vowed he would make 
good English one standard for promotion. “Fine!’’ he exclaimed, 
“Tt’s working fine! You’d be surprised how well pupils can write 
when they know they have to. Just look at some of their writing.” 

The first folder that I drew out contained the written work of 
Nora Kirk. Now, Nora, when she wanted to or needed to, could 
speak and write better than anyone else in my English classes, so 
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I was particularly interested in the quality of her work outside the 
English classroom. I examined her notebook first. It contained 
reports of a number of experiments. The drawings were rather well 
done, I thought, but the write-ups were absolutely unintelligible. 
There was not one complete sentence in the notebook. Every rule 
that she had been taught in English was violated. I thought possibly 
the function of physics notebooks had changed since I was a pupil, 
that maybe after all complete sentences were not important in 
write-ups of experiments; so I proceeded to examine Nora’s other 
written work—her test papers, examinations, and term reports. 
They were as hopeless as her notebook. After inspecting the work 
of several other pupils and finding it about as bad as Nora’s I casual- 
ly asked Mr. Roberts what qualities in composition he insisted upon. 
“Oh, everything, everything,” he assured me. “I expect them to 
hand in all-round good writing. If there’s any one thing, though, 
that I stress most, it’s clearness.” 

Now, I am convinced that Mr. Roberts was absolutely sincere. 
I am confident that he meant to insist upon good English and that 
he honestly believed he was getting it. Further questioning con- 
vinced me that he didn’t know when writing was clear. He wouldn’t 
have recognized a complete sentence if he had seen one. He could 
not detect misspellings, and he was ignorant of the most elementary 
rules of language usage. 

I am not criticizing science teachers. In fact, I examined the 
written work which had been accepted in other departments and 
found it about as bad. These teachers may have been peculiarly 
weak or remiss on good English. The point I am trying to make is 
that I wasn’t getting any real co-operation at all. In spite of their 
sincerity, I couldn’t get any from that faculty by that method. So 
I organized another method of co-operation, and it is this method 
that I want to tell about. I know that this method will work, for it 
did work. I carried it on all the next year, and it worked better and 
better every day in every way. Had I remained in that school I 
could have made still further improvements on the scheme. It is 
probably neither a new plan nor the best plan of securing co-oper- 
ation. It is merely one plan; but it worked better than any other 
scheme I have ever tried. 
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I went to each teacher and got him to consent to let me see 
every paper that was to be handed in in his classes. He agreed not 
to accept any paper which did not bear my approval. I bought a 
rubber stamp which said “ENGLISH SATISFACTORY.” For 
a whole year no teacher accepted any manuscript which did not 
bear that stamp. 

I did not insist upon perfect English before affixing my O.K. 
I think, if anything, I erred on the side of leniency. Moreover, I 
approved work from some pupils which I should not have stamped 
as satisfactory from others. I meant my standards to be reason- 
able; and I called that quality reasonable which each pupil showed 
that he could consistently achieve. 

“But didn’t it work you to death?” English teachers repeatedly 
ask me. Not to my knowledge. Whether out of pity for me or for 
some less altruistic reason, it was surprising how little written work 
those teachers actually assigned. I had been hearing them pitying 
themselves so long that I expected to be deluged with their pupils’ 
written work. Frankly, I was disappointed. Later in the year, 
having found how inexhaustible and long-suffering an English teach- 
er is, wishing to discourage then and there any repetitions of the 
experiment, or struck with the meager evidence which their class 
record-books contained, these teachers considerably augmented the 
number of their written assignments. On one or two days of each 
month this forced me to work almost to normal capacity. In spite of 
the fact that I had promised to return every paper not later than 
the day after I received it, I was never swamped. I never before 
had had so much leisure, and I never have since. 

What kind of written work did I have turned in for me to pass 
upon? Well, for one thing, the commercial teacher had an arrange- 
ment whereby each of his pupils would go to some one of the eighteen 
teachers during one of his free periods each day and take down in 
shorthand any letters which that teacher wanted written. The 
principal dictated on an average of six letters per day, while the 
daily average of each teacher was two. These letters then became 
a part of those commercial pupils’ assignment in typewriting for 
that day. The pupils were expected to have the letters typewritten, 
the envelopes addressed, carbon copies of the letters filed in the 
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teachers’ respective offices, and the original copy lying on the teach- 
er’s desk by four o’clock, ready to be indorsed. 

It had been my original intention to check up on only the me- 
chanical aspects of these letters. Dictation does not indicate to 
stenographers the correct way to capitalize, punctuate, paragraph, 
or spell; so I meant to see that the commercial students returned the 
typewritten drafts reasonably free from mechanical errors. In 
view of the experience I had had with these same teachers in my 
earlier attempt at co-operation, I rather expected an occasional 
structural flaw in their dictation; but I did not propose to violate 
the rules of professional ethics either by having pupils improve upon 
my colleagues’ English or by trying to do it myself. I had once had a 
stenographer who took liberties with my English. Usually 1 couldn’t 
recognize it when it came back to me, and wouldn’t have if I could. 

I soon found that I had not overestimated my colleagues’ 
abilities in oral English. Such flagrant errors sometimes loomed up 
in their dictations that even the students detected them. I tried to 
excuse these violations by explaining to the stenographers that ever 
so good a writer sometimes has trouble dictating in his best style. 
But this excuse soon became so inadequate that I ventured to sug- 
gest that when the dictations seemed particularly faulty, the stenog- 
raphers first make tentative typewritten drafts and submit them 
to the authors for any changes they might care to make. This result- 
ed in an unexpected practice. The teachers began to ask the sten- 
ographers what changes they would suggest! Flushed with the 
responsibility thus imposed upon them, the pupils outdid themselves 
in their efforts to improve upon their teachers’ English. The teach- 
ers found this relief from responsibility so welcome that some of them 
gave the commercial students carte blanche authority to make 
whatever corrections they thought advisable. I may add that not 
once did the stenographers take unfair advantage of this authority. 
The scheme afforded the pupils excellent training, but I still question 
the moral effect upon the teachers. 

That school published a modest daily paper. It was composed 
and run off in the building by members of an elective course called 
Journalistic English. A copy of the paper was handed to each sub- 
scriber as he left the building at four o’clock of each school day. 
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Every morning during opening study-period the members of this 
class who happened to be on the reportorial staff that week would 
visit the various home rooms and offices and glean news items from 
the pupils and teachers. One reporter was assigned to interview 
the principal, and another the superintendent. The athletic editor 
covered school sports; the feature editor kept his eyes peeled for 
unusual happenings of general school interest; the joke editor cocked 
his ears for humor; and every member was on the lookout for local 
items of human interest. In the course of a semester each member 
of the class served a brief term in every journalistic capacity from 
printer’s devil to editor-in-chief. 

At one o’clock each school day each reporter submitted to his 
departmental editor the copy for which he was responsible, put up 
in the best journalistic style of which he was capable. The depart- 
mental editors proof-read the copy and turned it in to the editor-in- 
chief, who, meanwhile, had been composing his editorials and para- 
graphs for that afternoon’s issue. At 1:45 the staff members report- 
ed to the editor-in-chief to know whether he had found anything in 
their copy that needed attending to. If he had, they were given 
thirty minutes to remedy matters. If the reporter could not himself 
correct the matter to the satisfaction of the editor-in-chief, he con- 
sulted his departmental editor; both failing, it was brought to me 
for suggestions. Upon the editor-in-chief rested the responsibility 
of holding the contents of the paper up to the standard of writing 
which would meet my approval. Responsibility for all mechanical 
aspects of publication devolved upon the printing instructor, while 
managerial duties were assumed by commercial pupils. 

One of the valuable practices in that school was to have local 
leaders and visiting celebrities address the high-school students in 
convocation. Frequently a member of the student body was the main 
speaker at these assemblies. The shorthand pupils were assigned 
to take these addresses verbatim, while the journalism reporters 
took notes and wrote up the speeches as copy. Whichever form 
seemed preferable to the principal, the editor-in-chief, and me ap- 
peared in that or the next day’s issue of The Searchlight. The speak- 
ers were sometimes also interviewed and the results published as 
feature or human-interest articles. In these, as in all other contribu- 
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tions, the standard of newspaper English had to meet my approval 
or that of a pupil in whom I vested authority. 

For two hours after school on one afternoon each week I met the 
entire staff in my office to discuss general elementary principles of 
journalistic English. I would base the discussions upon problems 
which had arisen since the last meeting. A limited journalism library 
was always at the disposal of the class for information on problems 
that arose during the meetings or at any other time. At these weekly 
meetings the editorial policy of the paper was also outlined, based 
upon the consensus of opinion of the group. This was done because 
of the difficulty of otherwise securing continuity of editorial attitude 
from a rotating staff. 

The purpose of that course was not primarily to make journalists. 
A few of the members later pursued journalism in college, and to 
my knowledge one of them is following it as a profession. But that 
was an incidental outcome. My primary object was to provide 
those pupils with a motive for practicing certain activities which 
would help them in acquiring the ability to write effectively. I was 
trying, moreover, to furnish that motive by means of material in 
itself worth while. 

To cut a long story short, the written work in the science courses 
showed gratifying improvement. Mr. Roberts was right: it was sur- 
prising how well pupils could write when they knew they had to; 
and now they knew they had to. I wasn’t then, nor am I now, a 
master in the art of writing; but I knew the most common rules of 
punctuation, capitalization, and paragraphing; I knew how to spell 
most of the words in high-school pupils’ vocabularies; and I knew a 
sentence from an expletive. Before the year was over the pupils 
knew them too. They had learned them by means of activities 
which they had elected to do anyway. 

I have not the time to recount all the ways in which English 
co-ordinated the work of the other departments. The social-science 
teachers co-operated in more ways than I had dreamed of. Their 
pupils not only submitted their written work to me for approval as 
they were required to do, but, seeing the double value which they 
received from such an alliance, and entering wholeheartedly into 
the spirit of the innovation, these social-science students volun- 
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tarily came to me with their oral debates, their oral book reviews, 
and their topical class discussions. They said they wanted to “try 
them out” on me. I never assumed responsibility for the correctness 
of historical or sociological facts; that rested upon them and their 
social-science teachers. Assuming the soundness of their major 
premises, I passed judgment upon the clearness, convincingness, 
and correctness of their arguments. Not once did I suggest an im- 
provement as long as there seemed any chance for the pupil himself 
to make it. They soon learned to come, not to be told what to do, 
but, as one of them said, to find out whether what they had done was 
the best that they could do. 

Extra-curricular activities made the heaviest and most varied 
demands upon my time and resourcefulness. If their teachers 
would not give them opportunities to speak and write, the pupils 
would make their own opportunities! They were full of things they 
wanted to get out of their systems—worth-while things, too; but 
their regular class assignments did not seem to call for those things. 
So they organized class societies, class teams, departmental clubs, 
school civic groups, and the like. Fourteen rural pupils who ate 
their lunches at school arranged the tables in the botany laboratory 
in the form of a banquet table and daily followed their lunch with a 
program of after-dinner speeches and impromptu addresses. They 
tried their speeches out on me beforehand— even the extemporane- 
ous ones. The ten senior boys who were reading the Idylls of the King 
banded themselves into what they dubbed “Knights of the Day.” 
They wore scarlet cheesecloth ribbons diagonally across their breasts 
and passed among themselves a shibboleth which I neither caught 
nor worried about. These ten “Knights” fitted up the first girls’ 
restroom that high school ever had. At athletic contests, if in their 
judgment some pupil or other spectator or some member of either 
team indulged in unsportsmanlike conduct, the offender was waited 
upon, or a letter sent to him, by the “Knights” calling attention to 
his thoughtlessness and requesting that there be no repetition of it. 
They framed all such messages in my presence and all interviews 
were held in my office “behind open doors.” The messages were in- 
variably signed with the true name of some member of the group. 
Last summer while touring I spent a night with my family in 
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that town. We stopped at a hotel so meager in its comforts that I 
was impressed when the maid brought in a copy of the local daily 
and a vase of flowers. To the flowers was attached a card which read: 
From the Chamber of Commerce: 


We want you to be as comfortable and happy in ———— and as proud of 
our town as we are. Make yourself at home, tell the world about us, and come 
back often. 

(Signed) Vistrors’ COMMITTEE 
I accidentally learned next morning that two of the three members 
of that Visitors’ Committee had been Knights of the Day. I also 
learned that my presence in their town was not known to them; 
every other visitor registered at that hotel had also received a copy 
of the local paper and a vase of flowers. 

Some of you have doubtless been wondering when in creation I 
found time for the other work in composition—the regular work. 
There wasn’t any other work. That was our regular work in com- 
position. That, as I see it, was real composition work. There were 
no formal class meetings, unless you call the weekly meetings of the 
editorial staff formal. Occasionally a group of two or three pupils 
who were having troubles in common would be handled at once; but 
the usual procedure was for one pupil at a time to sit down with me 
at my office desk and let me guide him in straightening out his com- 
position problems. The many expressions of gratitude which I 
received, from teachers as well as pupils, would have made ten times 
as much work seem like fun, for I was doing what I could to help 
those boys and girls do better the worthy things they needed to do 
anyway or wanted to do anyway, and I occasionally revealed to 
them possibilities in writing which they had not seen before. How 
much more does formal class composition work ever accomplish? 
How much less does it often accomplish! My class record-book, 
which I still preserve and cherish, shows that each of my pupils 
came to me for counsel on an average of three times per week. That 
is 50 per cent oftener than pupils meet their instructors the country 
over in formal recitation work in composition. Moreover, instead 
of dull records of the things that were in them and about them, my 
young men and women were expressing their thoughts on the things 
they were into and about. 
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If I had had the opportunity of repeating the experiment I could 
have made it better. If I had had the power and privilege of reorgan- 
izing the content of the other departments upon an actual social- 
activity basis I could have made my co-operative experiment much 
better. If I had been a good English teacher—as good as some of 
you are—I could have made my experiment infinitely better. 





THE HUMANIZING OF LITERATURE 
EDWIN MIMS 


In a letter to Professor E. K. Rand, in 1920, the late Barrett 
Wendell wrote: 


Nobody knows better than I that I am no scholar, and therefore of no 
consequence to learning. Yet one thing I did in my teaching seems to me right. 
I tried to make pupils read things, and not weight their unsteady heads with 
things that had been written about things—historic, linguistic, whatever else. 
My task as a Harvard teacher was to give glimpses of literature to men who 
generally would not be concerned with it in practical life. That I never forgot. 
Any scholar can help to make scholars; but lots fail in the process to humanize. 
My real duty, as I saw it, was not scholarly, but humane. 

Robert Herrick in commenting on this letter in the New Republic 
aptly said: “It was this vivid, persistent sense of humanity in liter- 
ature as in life that made Barrett Wendell the figure he was.” 

I wondered as I read the letter and the comment just how many 
teachers of literature in this country feel that way about their work, 
or have such an ideal. Too many of us, I fear, working under condi- 
tions that make against research and productive writing, or thinking 
only of a few students who may be on the road to specialization in 
English, or discontented with the small fields in which we are work- 
ing, are missing just that sense of satisfaction that is expressed in 
Wendell’s letter. 

Difficult as is the task of humanizing knowledge of any kind, 
discouraging as are the efforts to bring literature within the range 
of the average student in our American colleges, the demand is im- 
perative that the task be undertaken. Given men and women who 
have found that literature is a source of recreation, enjoyment, and 
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inspiration, and boys and girls with any sort of background and 
training, the task is not impossible. With the decline in the 
study of the classics and the growth in vocational and practical 
studies, teachers of English literature have a responsibility they dare 
not evade and a privilege they should not miss. To surrender to 
the insistence of certain scholars that only a certain type of technical 
teaching can be done effectively, or to the utilitarian standards of 
life, is nothing less than a betrayal of a trust. Well did John Morley 
say a good many years ago that “the greatest need in modern cul- 
ture, which is scientific in method, rationalistic in spirit, and utili- 
tarian in purpose, is to find some effective method for cherishing 
within us the ideal,” and that literature is the greatest single agency 
to that end. 

I have been greatly encouraged and reinforced in this point of 
view by an experience I had a little over a year ago in lecturing on 
English and American literature to engineering students and special- 
ists in physics and chemistry at the California Institute of Tech- 
nology in Pasadena. It was not an altogether pleasurable anticipa- 
tion, the reader may well imagine, to lecture twice a week to about 
five hundred students who are supposed to be callous to the appeal 
of literature and to be interested only in their special studies; nor 
was the situation helped by the fact that they were required to 
attend the lectures. To these inherent difficulties was added the 
fact that many of the students had little in their background or 
high-school training that had prepared them for a sympathetic 
approach to literature. I tremble even now as I think of what might 
have been a colossal failure. 

Fortunately, the three men most responsible for the educational 
policy of the Institute—Professors Robert A. Millikan, Arthur A. 
Noyes, and George Ellery Hale—are in entire sympathy with the 
idea that technical students should be required to take certain 
courses in history and literature that develop the imagination and 
give a broader point of view than their special subjects. All of them 
men of distinguished achievements in science, they are at the same 
time men of broad culture, and have done much to relate their sub- 
jects to other subjects and to bring them within the range of men 
seeking general culture. The Institute has a regular department of 
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literature and history manned by men well qualified to carry out 
the aims of the institution, and the students are required to take 
these subjects in all the four years of their undergraduate work. 
Just now the curriculum is being extended to five years in order 
that even more instruction may be given in cultural studies. 

The authorities have had the custom for several years of bringing 
in outside lecturers to reinforce the regular faculty in literature and 
history by a special series of lectures. The problem for the lecturer 
was to capitalize the favorable attitude of the administration and to 
supplement the work of the regular faculty. It was obviously neces- 
sary to get clear away from the technical aspects of literary study 
and to present literature as a humanistic study to men who would 
never under any circumstances become specialists in English. Quo- 
tations from Sidney, Milton, Shelley, Ruskin, Carlyle, and Emerson 
as to the significance of great literature would not be so effective as 
those culled from the biographies, autobiographies, and essays of 
men of affairs, men of scientific achievement, and business men of 
all types. Accordingly, in an introductory lecture I massed as many 
of these statements as I could from men whose authority could not 
be questioned. I quoted the words of Huxley, that literature was 
the greatest source of refined pleasure and that it must have its 
place in any scheme of liberal education. I quoted from Tyndall’s 
address on the Scientific Uses of the Imagination and the conclusion 
of his more famous Belfast address with its tribute to Carlyle as 
the greatest influence on his younger days. I referred to President 
Eliot’s “Harvard Classics’ as the fine fruition of a life devoted, for 
the most part, to science and administration. Andrew Carnegie, 
Pierpont Morgan, Henry E. Huntington, Henry Lee Higginson, 
and other great men of business were cited to show the high estimate 
they put on the place of literature in individual and national life. 
Dr. Osler’s habit of spending the last half-hour of each day reading 
great books that he called his ‘““‘bed-side companions,” and Theodore 
Roosevelt’s omnivorous reading of books of all types, as evidenced 
by the Pig-Skin Library that he took with him to the wilds of Africa, 
were illustrations drawn from men in other professions. All these 
citations led naturally to the conclusion of Woodrow Wilson’s essay 
on “Mere Literature”: 
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Literature opens our hearts to receive the experiences of great men and the 
conceptions of great races. If this free people to which we belong is to keep its 
fine spirit, its perfect temper amidst affairs, its high courage in the face of diffi- 
culties, and its wise temperateness and wide-eyed hope, it must continue to 
drink deep and often from the old wells of English undefiled, quaff the keen 
tonic of its best ideals, keep its blood warm with the great utterances of exalted 
purpose and pure principles of which its matchless literature is full. The great 
spirits of the past must command us to the tasks of the future. 


In a series of ten lectures I sought to develop the thesis contained 
in those last words and to magnify English literature as the best 
expression of English history in its various periods, and as therefore 
an integral portion of national life. As a basis for reading and class 
work the English department and I selected Greenlaw and Hanford’s 
The Great Tradition, as containing the best illustrative material for 
the general point of view that was set forth in the lectures. English 
authors were shown as men living not in an ivory tower, but in the 
currents of life and thought in their respective periods; not as creat- 
ing a world out of space and time, but as seeing and interpreting the 
very world in which men live, but in which, on account of the film of 
familiarity and the lethargy of custom, they have eyes that see not, 
and hearts that do not understand. I accordingly emphasized 
Shakspere’s historical plays rather than his tragedies; Milton’s 
sonnets and prose works rather than his “Minor Poems”; Burns and 
Scott rather than Blake and Keats; interpretations of the French 
Revolution by Byron, Wordsworth, and Shelley rather than their 
more personal poems; Tennyson as the exponent of the mid-Victo- 
rian compromise in religion and politics rather than Swinburne or 
Rossetti; and Kipling as the poet of the Empire rather than the 
decadent poets of the nineties. 

To the main question as to what contributions literature makes 
to the life of a nation a fourfold answer was given: it describes the 
natural background of a country, fixing in the popular imagination 
distinctive provinces that go to make up the national scene; it 
crystallizes the heroic figures, whether legendary or historic, in epic, 
drama, and fiction; it sums up in artistic language the great events 
of a nation’s history and the general trend of life and thought in 
various periods, as well as the unity of the whole; and it reveals in 
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its larger outlines those particular ideals and qualities that character- 
ize a race or a nation. 

Three lectures on American literature emphasized the same point 
of view, it being considered as an extension of the English tradition 
into new fields and under different conditions. Through the study of 
our own national literature, inadequate as it may be when compared 
with that of other nations, we come to know New England, the 
South, and the West, and the larger unit of which these are parts. 
Lowell rather than Longfeilow, Lanier rather than Poe, Whitman 
rather than Emerson, Mark Twain rather than Howells, were 
selected as representative authors. The result was a clearer con- 
ception of the forces that have made for sectionalism and those 
that have made for nationalism, and a more vivid sense of the history 
and ideals of the Republic. 

The second series of lectures—five in number—was devoted to 
the presentation of literature as an aid to right thinking. Far too 
many have emphasized the emotional origin and appeal of poetry. 
While I would not underrate the value of poetry in awakening the 
nobler emotions, nor the significance of genuine sentiment, we need 
to see, with Coleridge, that every great poet has been a great thinker 
as well, and with Santayana that philosophy terminates in insight, 
and that the highest form of contemplation is imaginative. The 
intuition of the poet—the result of the totality of soul, intellect, 
imagination, and will—is the highest form of creative thinking. To 
substantiate this general point of view illustrations were drawn from 
the wide range of English literature and from contemporary liter- 
ature. The special topics of the lectures were: the imagination as a 
vital factor in thinking, even in science and practical affairs; the art 
of discrimination as opposed to hasty generalizations; the golden 
mean as opposed to the falsehood of extremes; the art of interpreta- 
tion; and the wisdom of right emphasis as contrasted with carrying 








coals to Newcastle. 

The transition from this series to a consideration in five lectures 
of various philosophies of life as they have been artistically expressed 
by certain great writers was easy and inevitable. Santayana’s con- 
tention that Lucretius, Dante, and Goethe taken together sum up 
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the three most universal schools of European philosophy—Material- 
ism, Supernaturalism, and Humanism—served as a point of de- 
parture for a somewhat different consideration of Optimism, Pessi- 
mism, Cynicism, Tragedy, Determinism, and the Christian interpre- 
tation of life as found in certain representative English and American 
writers, past and present. I tried to keep in mind the difference 
between the didactic and the artistic, for I believe with Mr. Crothers 
that “the poet may be philosophical, but he must not philosophize; 
he may be moral, but he must not moralize; he may be religious, but 
let him spare us his homilies.”” The response of the students was a 
striking confirmation of Chesterton’s contention that still the most 
important question for the normal man is his interpretation of life 
and the universe, and of Mr. Stuart Sherman’s, that after all the 
younger generation is most interested in finding ‘‘a binding generali- 
zation of philosophy or religion.” 

This, in brief outline, is what I undertook in the twenty-three 
lectures. That one could treat any one of these subjects adequately 
in the time allotted is not to be thought for a moment; that they were 
more or less superficial goes without saying; but when one thinks 
that there was one underlying purpose in them all, namely, to give 
men engaged in vocational training a better conception of liter- 
ature, and to emphasize the vital elements in literature, perhaps the 
general plan was not too ambitious. Whatever may have been the 
general effect on the entire student body—and the lecturer knows 
enough of human nature not to be under too great an illusion— 
there were some who caught the point and who will always think of 
literature in a different light. Certainly I had one of the most ex- 
hilarating experiences of my life—the consciousness that I was lifting 
a subject clear out of its usual setting and relating it to the life of 
men who are supposed to lie outside of its influence. It strengthened 
my faith in the universal appeal of the best literature. It confirmed 
my conviction that teachers of English literature should not sur- 
render in the face of the fact that education in so many places has 
become so vocational in character, and that the greatest instrument 
in relating this more technical education to culture is our own liter- 
ature. 

















INCREASING SATISFACTORY PRODUCTION 
IN COMPOSITION 


R. R. SMITH 


France treated her American colonists in a paternal manner. 
Holland exploited hers for the benefit of rich men back home. Eng- 
land placed hers upon their own responsibility and gave them plenty 
of freedom to develop in their own way. That England’s treatment 
gave best results is conceded by most historical writers. Her treat- 
ment developed initiative, resourcefulness, and capacity for work 
in those hardy men and women who had come out to settle American 
forests. These qualities have come down to us as something truly 
American to which we may point with pride. 

Since my high-school student days I have believed that our 
greatest opportunity as American teachers of oral and written com- 
position is to be found in the development of these three qualities 
in our students. I have believed that we may best do this job of 
stimulating initiative, resourcefulness, and capacity for work by 
placing students upon their own resources just as England did her 
colonies. I have tested this belief by a series of experiments extend- 
ing over fifteen years. In these experiments I have dealt with groups 
as small as twenty-two and as large as three thousand. I have dealt 
with boys and girls. I have dealt with men and women. Usually I 
have worked with children and adults together upon community 
problems, and at all times I have treated the boys and girls just as I 
have the grown-ups. I suppose I should. call these experiments 
projects, but they have often had to do with bigger units than those 
of the ordinary project. 

In this article I shall describe an experiment carried on in Lind- 
blom High School during the school year of 1923-24. However, 
since this is but one of the series and since the procedure in it was 
influenced by the results of all the others, I believe that, in fairness to 
my reader, I must give a brief résumé of them. 

I shall pass without comment over four years of preliminary ex- 
periments in country schools. Here I was just finding myself and 
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coming to some settled policy. I shall begin with Coesse, Indiana. 
Coesse is just a station surrounded by a cluster of homes, but from a 
radius of 6 miles trucks bring in students to the consolidated school. 
When I worked out my little composition plan, the school had just 
twenty-two students, eleven boys and eleven girls; it was a non-com- 
missioned school with one teacher teaching three years of high- 
school work. As I write this article, there are hundreds and hundreds 
of young college men and women meeting just the situation which 
I met in this school. I wish I could make them feel that such a 
school is an opportunity; that its very freedom from restraint and 
rules makes possible teaching which they will find impossible in the 
schools that have become standardized. I took it as an opportunity. 
I organized these twenty-two boys and girls into a little republic 
which as the year passed became the center of community activities. 
This republic for the next seven months became the lives of these stu- 
dents; and it occupied much of the time and the thought of parents 
and of young people in the community not in high school. I set up 
just the one objective of getting the best possible development of oral 
and written composition through activities of the students in their 
government. Each Friday evening the grown-ups gathered at the 
school to hear the youngsters debate. This furnished a real audience 
situation in which each student had a chance to talk several times 
during the year. But this was only one audience situation; each 
day there were others in the workings of the republic. In the meet- 
ings of this government I ceased to be the teacher and took my 
place as one of the citizens. In talking from the floor I could by 
example do more in teaching oral composition than I could possibly 
have done as a formal teacher. Each student became an excellent 
speaker. I have not been able to approximate in large schools the 
results which I got with these twenty-two people in Coesse, nor have 
I found them approximated by other teachers. I succeeded simply 
by placing the students on their own resources I treated them as 
England treated her colonies. I acted as a leader in conference with 
their own leaders. 

At the end of the year I left Coesse and went to Campbellsburg, 
Indiana, which had a situation offering fine opportunities for what 
I wished to do. Campbellsburg is larger than Coesse. It had at the 
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time of my work forty in the high school. It had four years to be 
taught by one teacher. Best of all, it had an old frame fire-trap of a 
building. I say best of all, for this was to furnish the basis of my 
work with composition development. The natives said it would take 
ten years to get a new building. My forty boys and girls did the job 
in one, and in doing it had to defeat the half-dozen wealthy men who 
were supposed to own the town. In doing it they developed ability 
in leadership, in co-operative work, in speaking and writing for a pur- 
pose, which they could not have gained in ordinary class work. I 
succeeded in getting the school commissioned. This indicates that 
the work in subjects other than composition did not suffer on account 
of my emphasis on community composition. 

At Coesse and Campbellsburg I found fluid situations. I found 
it easy to bring the high-school boys and girls into a position of 
leadership in those communities and thus gain for them natural 
laboratory facilities. I went from Campbellsburg to Ellettsville, 
Indiana. Here I found a situation solidified. ‘The school was really 
congealed. It was about the size of Campbellsburg and had already 
been commissioned. I found the students eager to do just one thing 
—to memorize books and to repeat what they had memorized to 
the teacher. I found, too, that they wanted to be made to do things. 
Somebody had given them French or paternal treatment. I proceeded 
to force them to accept responsibility, much to their disgust and to 
the disgust of their parents. Here, too, I turned the students loose 
upon a new building. They got it in two years in spite of all the 
“owners’’ of the town could do; but because of their previous training 
I could not accomplish the results with them in two years which I 
had accomplished in one year at Campbellsburg. They wanted to be 
driven. They did not like to be forced upon their own resources. 

From my small-school experiments I turned to Joliet Township 
High School, where I naturally had a much more complicated situ- 
ation. I shall pass over my class experiments and go at once to those 
bringing in the community as a whole. I should say in passing, how- 
ever, that the school developed self-government in the five years of 
my stay and that it was through this government that much of my 
composition-work within the school was carried out. In 1916 I 
caused Joliet and Will County to work out a Shakespearean pageant 
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outdoors. In the pageant we used more than two thousand actors. 
It differed from most performances of the kind in that it appealed 
to the initiative of many groups and to their ability to work with 
other groups. For example, St. Francis Academy worked out 
King Lear side by side with a Methodist church club which did 
The Merchant of Venice. Folks said that Catholics and Protestants 
would not work together on such a project. In this pageant there 
was no large central fund. At no time did we have as much as $500 
on hand. By not having such a fund, the burden was placed back 
upon the individual unit. In other words, each unit was placed on its 
own responsibility. 

My last experiment in Joliet, like the preceding one, was an 
integrating one with adults. I wished to show that much energy is 
being wasted in not using labor unions in large centers like Joliet 
for community projects and that in such projects they can work to 
advantage with the Association of Commerce and other community 
groups. I wished to show, too, that one may accomplish wonderful 
results in oral composition in working out these community under- 
takings with union men in their natural groups. I cannot go into 
the details of the experiment here, but as a result I can say frankly 
of it that teachers in centers like Joliet are neglecting the big field of 
adult education when they fail to assume leadership of integrating 
movements in which community groups such as these work toward 
a common objective on their own resources. In a slightly different 
manner I have worked now for three years with adults in Englewood 
Evening School, placing them constantly on their own resources with 
the direct aim of developing their initiative, resourcefulness, and 
capacity for work. During that time teachers agree that scholarship 
has increased. The fact that one of my boys won the $500 cash 
prize in the Daily News oratorical contest against all the big day 
high schools of Illinois, lowa, Indiana, Wisconsin, and Michigan 
indicates that my treatment of these evening-school students is 
getting results in oral composition. 

This brings me down to the Lindblom experiment. I realize that 
my introduction is long; but I am sure that the reader will better 
understand what I am getting at as a result of his reading of the 
introduction. Lindblom is a school of projects. It has the project 
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atmosphere. It is truly a school where students really develop by 
doing things. For this reason it was ideal for my experiment. This 
Lindblom experiment differed from all the others in this particular: 
There was no group objective. We did not start out to build a new 
schoolhouse. Each student was to work upon an individual job in 
written composition. He was to choose his own task, and he must 
judge results. I made him understand that his success would depend 
upon his development of initiative, resourcefulness, and capacity for 
work and that his finished product must be just about as nearly 
perfect in mechanics as a printed book—or it would be thrown with- 
out reading into the waste-basket. The reader will see that my 
effort was to throw responsibility from the teacher to the student. 
When the maximum responsibility is thrown upon the student, 
there will still be enough left for the teacher; in my own experience 
the greatest mistake made by teachers is the accepting of respon- 
sibility which rightly belongs to the student. 

I threw these students upon their own responsibility. I indicated 
their work for the semester and held them for results. As a test of 
these results I set up the following questions which I was to ask 
myself at the end of the twenty weeks: (1) Have the students been 
more interested as a result of this treatment? (2) Have they shown 
greater initiative and resourcefulness, and have they worked harder? 
(3) Have they shown more freedom in oral expression, and have they 
written with greater ease? (4) Have they produced greater volume 
than classes usually do, and have they shown greater care in me- 
chanics? (6) Have they taken the work right into the home, and 
have they really made their families a part of the class? (7) Have 
they gained in ability to gather material and in ability to think 
through this material? 

Fortunately, teachers of English in Chicago are very often re- 
quired to teach other subjects. There are various explanations for 
this state of affairs, and a discussion of them would be interesting; 
but I am concerned here merely with the fact and the bearing that 
it has on my experiment. During the forty weeks of the experiment 
I taught two classes in economics, one the first semester and one the 
second. During the first semester I taught four classes in social 
science. During the second semester I taught, in addition to the 
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class in economics, two in Freshman composition and two in social 
studies. I have called this arrangement fortunate. By that I mean 
that teachers who are forced to keep their interests broad have a 
much better background for the teaching of composition than have 
those who teach English, that and nothing else, year after year. 

Some critic will say that a teacher of composition will tend to 
neglect the teaching of economics and social science to give more 
time to the teaching of composition. This is almost impossible, for 
the composition work succeeds in proportion as the subject in ques- 
tion is well taught. Too often in traditional classes in economics and 
social science teachers and students are satisfied with mere analysis. 
They get so interested in breaking down that they have no time for 
building up; they forget synthesis entirely or dismiss it with a little 
less than a “lick and promise.”’ If the subjects are made the basis of 
composition work this is not likely to happen. 

My description of procedure falls under three heads: (1) eco- 
nomics, (2) social studies, (3) Freshman composition. The pro- 
cedure in the economics classes was very simple. We used Carver’s 
Elementary Economics. It is ideal for composition purposes for the 
reason that it consists of general statements which the student must 
build up with concrete material. Newer books on economics are 
making the very serious mistake of doing much of this building for 
the student. I asked the students to write an illustrated book on 
economics using Carver as an outline. I required them to base this 
upon reading in books, magazines, and newspapers, and upon per- 
sonal investigations, the latter including their own experience in the 
industrial world. I insisted that they make a very careful and com- 
plete bibliography. I urged them to think for themselves. This 
thinking I was able to check in their oral composition, or possibly 
I should say their economics recitations, for here was the forum to 
which they brought all sorts of opinions on mooted questions. In 
order to test for knowledge of textbook facts I gave a five-minute 
written quiz each Friday, a quiz which could be checked in another 
five minutes right in the class. 

In social science I used no book. I spent the first few days in 
developing the general field of what I called “human relations.” I 
began by placing on the board any relation which came to my mind 
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—play, for example. This might lead the students to think of work, 
or it might make them think of some particular kind of play. I 
kept up this exercise until the students had about three pages of 
notes. I then had them make these unrelated notes into outlines 
which were to contain not more than fifteen main heads and not 
fewer than seven; these were to be the chapter headings of their 
books. They differed greatly in content and arrangement. I next 
had them make a calendar of the dates upon which the chapters 
would come to me. These books were to be illustrated and were to 
be based upon reading and investigation. From the various outlines 
we made one for class discussion. For example, we began with 
Women in Industry. Soon we took up Child Labor; this was a favor- 
ite topic. 

I had a little more difficulty in getting started in the Freshman 
composition classes. We were furnished with a composition book. 
This was very carefully outlined and told us down to the most min- 
ute details just what to do to be saved; it took some courage to reject 
this particular method of salvation and to substitute ours; but at 
last we “screwed up our courage to the sticking point” and did it; 
we were happy for the rest of the semester. We proceeded in these 
classes just as we did in the social-study classes. 

Now I must go back to the questions which I set up for answer 
and which I asked myself at the end of the experiment. I shall need 
to ask them in the past tense. 

1. Were the students more interested? In all my teaching I have 
not succeeded in getting as much interest as I did in these classes. 
Not even in the Coesse experiment was the interest as great. Each 
person was at work on a job of his own. He was creating something. 
He was not doing a cut-and-dried task. His book was to be placed 
in the school library when it was finished. Nor was the interest in the 
oral side of the work any less than that in the written. It seemed as 
if we could scarcely wait from one day to the next to continue the 
discussions. It was like reading a continued story. In those class 
periods there were no long silences; there was just natural discussion 
on the subject in question. We might have continued on “Child 
Labor” alone for twenty weeks. 

2. Did the students show greater initiative and resourcefulness 
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and did they work harder? This was the crux of the whole experi- 
ment. It is true that some showed greater development of these 
qualities; some had greater natural ability than others. I would like 
the reader to note that this procedure takes care of the very bright 
student without in any way wounding the feelings of his less fortu- 
nate mate. The bright student can set his own pace. He can find an 
audience for his oral composition and readers for his written work. 
In this experiment bright students were admired by the slower ones. 
We had all the good results which come from segregation without 
any of the shame which the sensitive student feels at finding himself 
in a slow class and without any of the snobbishness which grows upon 
the bright student when he is set apart from the common herd. 

I could write many pages just setting down cases of initiative 
and giving illustrations of resourcefulness in getting material for the 
books to be written. I think I have failed to state that I gave full 
credit for any form of composition work outside of school. For ex- 
ample, a student who took part in a club had a right to bring that 
into his estimate of his work. This encouraged initiative and made 
the students see in composition more than a mere school exercise. 
Would you consider it rather hard work to write a book on human 
relations which when printed would make three hundred pages and 
to do it in twenty weeks along with all the reading and thinking you 
would have to do in preparation? Only the most intense interest 
would carry you through such a task. Yet many of these boys and 
girls did that. 

3. Did the students show more freedom in oral expression, and 
did they write with greater ease? I could scarcely ask for greater 
freedom in oral expression. These were not socialized recitations, 
however. I did not use student chairmen. I did not have any demo- 
cratic organization such as I had used in many previous experi- 
ments. This was truly and simple a case of individual effort. I was 
always the leader, merely that, not a teacher in the ordinary sense 
of the word. The experiment certainly developed easy writers. 

4. Did the students produce greater volume than classes usually 
do, and did they show greater care in mechanics than classes usually 
do? They produced all the way from ten to one thousand times what 
classes usually produce in volume. Their books were as carefully 
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prepared as the books you take from the library shelf, and as com- 
plete, with a preface, table of contents, index, and bibliography. 
The bibliographies were very complete, many times running up into 
the hundreds. 

Each book had excellent margins, adequate spacing between 
sentences and between lines. Each was written legibly and showed 
great care in end and internal punctuation, and each contained very 
few misspelled words in comparison with manuscript prepared under 
conditions calling for less individual pupil attention. The experiment 
leads me to believe that most students have a reasonable knowledge 
of the mechanics of manuscript preparation by the time they reach 
high school, but that stimulation in ordinary composition assign- 
ments is not sufficient to bring this knowledge to bear upon a given 
piece of material. 

5. Did they take their work right into the home and really make 
their fathers, mothers, brothers, and sisters a part of the class? 
They did. They were dealing with subjects which appealed to the 
whole family. I am sure many families were then hunting for materi- 
al on “Child Labor” much as they have hunted for words for cross- 
word puzzles since. 

6. Did the students gain in ability to gather material and in 
ability to think through this material? Their books were indications 
of how much they had gained in ability to gather material, and many 
of them indicated much thought; but the oral composition work 
showed the thinking more clearly. 

Was the experiment really worth while? I think that it was. I 
think that each student gained in ability to read, to gather material, 
to think, and to express his thoughts as he had not dreamed possible 
before. He found joy in working on his own responsibility which 
made possible many times the amount of work he would otherwise 
have done; had he gained nothing but ability to stick to a job hour 
after hour, it would have been worth while. It made my conviction 
still stronger that we shall accomplish our ends in English composi- 
tion only when we get away from petty details and treat our students 
as England did her colonies; when we give them big jobs to do on 
their own responsibility and hold them for those jobs. 




















A SOCIALIZED COMPOSITION LESSON 





CLAUDIA E. CRUMPTON 


Ability-group classification furnishes a teacher new interesting prob- 
lems and opportunities. The classes of highest ability, for instance, very 
soon cover the minimum essentials of the course and stand ready, before 
the end of the term, for experiences richer and more extensive than those 
which the lower groups can encompass. Usually this extra time is used in 
our school for more of play-writing, dramatization, debating, and other 
such activities. 

This semester the 9A I English class is doing a bit of incipient research 
work. In their 9B class these boys and girls were given instruction in 
finding materials in the library by use of the card catalogue and the 
magazines indexes. This semester the class, forty in number, were divided 
into four reading groups according to the graph given below. This division 
was made in order to reduce the number to be guided at one time by the 
teacher, and to afford an opportunity for the teacher to instruct groups 
3 and 4 in silent reading while groups 1 and 2 worked in the library. 

The topics below, chosen by the teacher according to the material 
available in the library, were presented to groups 1 and 2, with the result 
that each topic was chosen by one or two pupils. The understanding was 
that a bibliography was to be collected on cards, organized, and presented 
in copy, and that an outline of a limited phase of the subject for discussion 
was to be written and presented. Each member of groups 1 and 2 would, 
after five or six periods spent in the library, present his discussion orally 
before the class. If an investigation promised in richness and if the speak- 
er were sufficiently in earnest, he would be allowed further opportunity to 
pursue his subject, investigating in the city library, if he had not already 
done so, and visiting institutions or persons that might give him assist- 
ance. Later he would appear again before the class, this time with length- 
ier talk, accompanied with slides, a motion picture, or other such helps. 
For instance, the pupils discussing Burbank and his work would introduce 
the 9A science classes—so the teachers of English and exact science 
planned—to a unit of study in science; namely, how man improves plants. 

In this way a pupil may be carried quite far as a youthful investi- 
gator. The lesson below represents one of three periods of maiden presen- 
tations. 
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SUGGESTIVE LIST—TOPICS FOR INVESTIGATION 


. Problems of the City, as Beautifying the City 

. Social Settlement Workers, as Jane Addams, Jacob Riis, etc. 
. Immigrant Life—Mary Antin, Steiner, etc. 

. Helen Keller and the Blind 

. Clara Barton and the Red Cross 

. A Few Heroes of Progress—from My Point of View 
. Special Days 

Some Places in America of Literary Interest 

Our National Parks 

. A Few Great Pioneers 

. Burbank and his Work 

. Outstanding Seamen 

. Explorers into Arctic and Antarctic Regions 

. Swimming 

. Radio 

. Birds 

. Wild Flowers 

18. Some Great Mural Paintings 
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19. Some Famous Pictures 





THE LESSON 

When the pupil-secretary, with the help of the teacher, had checked 
the attendance, the teacher retired to the back of the room, leaving the 
pupil-chairman in charge. 

Chairman: The meeting will come to order. The first thing today in the 
order of business will be the appointment of a timekeeper—Alicia Barr [turning 
to Alicia], please stand at the end of four minutes, sit, and at the end of five 
minutes stand and remain standing. 

Today we are first going to take up the marking of yesterday’s speakers, 
which we did not have time to do yesterday. [Turning to blackboard where names 
are written.| We will now have a minute to decide upon the order in which they 
belong. (Pause.) How many think Nel Glass deserves to be first? Ten. How 
many, William Buss? Three. How many, Carey Odell? Ten. How many, 
Anne Wilson? Five. How many, Oscar Cohen? Eight. It is between Carey 
Odell and Nel Glass. How many think Nel deserves to be first? That is a 
majority. Carey will be second, and Oscar third. 

Now I should like criticisms of the speakers. Why do you think Nel de- 
serves to be first rather than Carey Odell? 

Pupil: I think he had a more interesting speech. I think he gave it better. 

Pupil: I do not think it right to judge Oscar Cohen. He has not finished his 
speech. 

Chairman: We shall not be able to have it finished because it is too long. 
He will be judged on what he gave. 
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Pupil: I think Nel Glass was far better than Carey in his form. Carey was 
leaning on his desk, and Nel was standing back. 
Chairman: Why do you think that Carey Odell should be second instead 


of Oscar Cohen? 


9AI, SILENT READING—INITIAL TEST 
FEBRUARY, 1925 














Accuracy : 
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Group I—High in accuracy and in speed 
Group II—High in accuracy, low in speed 
Group III—High in speed, low in accuracy 
Group IV—Low in accuracy and in speed 


Speed 


Pupil: I admit it is a sort of disadvantage to Oscar that he did not have 
time to finish his speech, but Carey should be first because he gave his from 


memory and Oscar did not. 


Chairman: How many think Anne deserves to be fourth rather than Wil- 


liam Buss, and why do you think so? 


Pupil: I think Anne gave a better speech. It was more interesting. She 
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gave it just as if she were carrying on a conversation. She was not frightened 
about it. 

Pupil: I think William Buss gave his too fast. He just rattled on. 

Pupil: I don’t think William had as much as he should have had. He had a 
topic that could have been much better, but he didn’t seem to pick out enough 
of it. 

Chairman: I shall give you a minute before we grade these. How many 
think Nel Glass deserves an A? A. How many think Carey Odell deserves an A? 
How many a B? B. How many think Oscar Cohen deserves an A? A. 

Pupil: I think they contradict themselves. 

Chairman: We shall vote over again on Carey Odell. How many think 
Carey deserves an A? A. 

How many think Anne Wilson deserves an A? How many, B? B. 

How many think William Buss deserves an A? How many, B? How many, 
C? He gets B. 

Now we shall begin the special talks for today. The first topic is ‘John 
Burroughs.” It will be given by Lucille McLaughlin. 

Lucille: John Burroughs was one of the greatest naturalists the world has 
known. He was born in Roxbury, New York, on April 13, 1837. He was the 
son of a farmer. He went to the district school. John’s father often got angry 
at his son because he could not understand why his son should be better edu- 
cated than himself. Nor could he understand why his son wanted an algebra. 
John taught the district school after he graduated at the age of seventeen, 
although he wanted to go to college. 

When John was seven years old, he was out in the woods with his brothers 
when he saw an odd-looking bird. He resolved to follow that bird and other 
things of nature all of his life. In that he was similar to a minister who looked 
out of his window into a magic wood. He saw a bird and followed it for what he 
thought was an hour; but when he returned, he found he had been gone for a 
hundred years. 

Burroughs applied for a government position and received it, taking the 
position of bank examiner. 

John Burroughs wrote twenty books, most of which were about nature. 

At the age of thirty-six, Burroughs returned to New York and bought a farm 
near West Point, for the purpose of getting young again. He did not farm his 
land, for he had bought it just to have plenty of room. 

Although writers disagree as to some facts of John Burroughs’ life, they all 
agree that he died when eighty-eight years young, in 1921. 

It seems odd that all of the pictures of John Burroughs were taken when he 
was an elderly man. These are some pictures of him. [She distributes pictures.] 

Chairman: Now we shall have a few criticisms of Lucille’s report. 

Pupil: I think Lucille should have picked out more interesting things in his 
life. The interesting things in his life are the things that he did as a naturalist. 

Pupil: She used so many words like “What he did” and “‘or something like 
that.” 
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Pupil: I should like to know what she means by that term at the end, 
“eighty years young.” 

Lucille: I mean it—that he went through his life as a boy; he never grew up. 

Chairman: The next talks, on swimming, will be given by Arvin Wiseman 
and Donald Ewing. 


These talks, the first of which was fully twice and the other more than 
three times as long as that on John Burroughs, are omitted to save space. 
They are difficult to understand without the gestures which accompanied 
them. 

Chairman: Now we will have a few criticisms of Arvin and Donald. 

Pupil: Arvin said, “There is two” instead of ‘There are two.” 

Pupil: I think those are the two most interesting reports that we have had 
so far. 

Pupil: I think that they were both very good, except that Donald should 
have known his speech better. He hesitated too much. 

Pupil: The only criticism I have to make is that when Arvin was speaking 
he looked too often out of the window, and then every now and then he looked 
at his paper. I think Donald was very good even if he did not know his words. 
It was better than having to use a paper. 

Chairman: The next talk will be on Luther Burbank, by Jean Hodgman. 


This report was slightly longer than the one on Burroughs and em- 
phasized Burbank’s development of new plants. 

Chairman: We shall now have a few criticisms of Jean’s report. 

Pupil: I think Jean made a very good report, but she spoke it a little too 
fast. 

Pupil: I think the word “Sierra” was mispronounced. It should be “‘Siér- 
ras” not “Sééras.” 

Pupil: I think she knew her speech well. 

Pupil: I think Jean gave a very good report. 

Pupil: Toward the end Jean said, “That picture is Burbank’s potatoes. 
She should have said that it was a picture of Burbank’s potatoes. 

Chairman: The next report will be on “Wild Flowers,”’ by Helen Radford. 


This “‘lecture” was little more than a catalogue of the twenty pictures 
displayed. 

Chairman: Now I will give you one minute to think over these five speakers 
and rank them in order of ability. [Pause.] How many think that Lucille Mc- 
Laughlin was best? Arvin Wiseman? Donald Ewing? Nine. Jean Hodgman? 
Fifteen. How many think that Helen Radford gave the best talk? Fourteen. 
Why do you think Jean Hodgman deserves to be first instead of Donald? 

Pupil: I think the criticism I had of Donald was that he hesitated too much. 
He didn’t seem to have a very good flow of vocabulary. He stopped to think 
what he had to say. Jean went right through with it. 
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Pupil: The fact that Donald had to demonstrate and talk at the same time 
like “show your strokes” had him muddled. Jean gave a much better talk for 
that reason. 

Pupil: I think that Jean’s talk was very interesting. 

Pupil: I think Donald’s talk was better, because Jean talked so fast you 
could not understand her. Don had a more interesting subject. 

Pupil: I think Jean was very good. She picked out the important points to 
speak on. 

Chairman: How many think Jean Hodgman deserves an A? A. Donald 
Helen Radford? A. Lucille McLaughlin? How many, B? B. 
Arvin Wiseman? How many, B? B. 

Now I will give the chair to Donald Ewing. 

Donald: During the talks we had two chairmen: first, DeForest Eveland, 
and second, Anne Wilson. According to our custom, we shall grade them. How 
many of you think that DeForest made the best chairman? How many think 
that Anne did? Lucille, why do you think Anne was the best chairman? 

Lucille: DeForest made two or three mistakes. He is a good speaker, 
I think—a better speaker than Anne. He didn’t stop for criticism after each 
speaker. I think we should have a discussion after each speaker. He forgot to 
appoint a timekeeper. He didn’t connect his sentences. 

Pupil: He didn’t seem to carry the thing through with a strong head. Anne 
took charge of things and kept them going. 

Pupil: Anne had the advantage because she was second chairman and she 
could see his mistakes. I think Anne was better organized. She knew just what 
she was going to say. 

Pupil: Anne knew just what she was going to do, so we didn’t drag along 
any. She got over a couple of situations that might have proved troublesome, 
and carried them across. 

Chairman: Some have picked Anne as the best chairman. We will grade 
her and grade DeForest according to her mark. Remember the meanings of 
the marks. A is superior—you know what all those marks mean. How many 
think that Anne deserves an A? That is the majority, I guess. According to 
that mark, how many think DeForest deserves a B? All right. 

Miss C—, have you anything to say? 


Ewing? 


The teacher, during the class time, has been recording in her notebook, : 
for later use, criticisms of speakers and making hurried copies of these. 
As she comes forward, she gives these copies to the chairman, who in turn 
distributes them among the speakers. 

Teacher: Class, one test of a good speaker is often: Does his talk make you 
wish for more? We have had these subjects [reads subjects]. Please vote for the 
subject, as discussed by the speaker, which made you wish for more. [Swim- 
ming is most popular; Burbank, second.| 
I think the speakers show decided improvement in organization, in avoid- 
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ance of wordiness, and in freedom from errors. They still show these needs: 
better mastery of subject; better organization of sentences; less of crudity in 
expression, as “vote over again,” “getting young”; more of avoidance of errors. 
The audience needs improvement in the ability to criticize. More of these 
matters later. 

The next and last group of speakers will make their presentations on Tues- 
day after Easter vacation. A happy vacation to you all. 


(Chairman dismisses class) 





TO MIGNON P. 
You get but little from the poet’s word ? 
Its mystery you never yet could grasp ? 
Its secret charm your ear has seldom stirred ? 
The deeper thoughts your mind will never clasp ? 
But still I know you watched a child at play, 
The seagulls circling in their graceful flight, 
The spring’s wild blossoms rise from ugly clay, 
A summer day’s reluctant change to night. 
I know you listened to the windmill’s song, 
A raging storm, as winter’s blast it flung, 
The dull, sad footfalls made by city throng, 
The silence heard, when matin bell has rung!— 
When such true beauty you can understand, 
You are no stranger, lost in poet’s land! 


FREDERICK HERBERT ADLER 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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LET’S HEAR THE YOUNGSTERS 

So often, in graduation programs of the public schools, we hear a gold- 
watch chained orator exhaust the platitudes of life’s pathway and the 
ladder of success. Equally tiring on a June day is the spectacle of pig- 
tailed Sadie wrestling with the League of Nations. Invariably she is fol- 
lowed by Tom who descants on the value of reading, and by Kate who has 
a few words on our Puritan forefathers. Any hodge-podge like this cannot 
fail to be heterogeneous. 

In our school, which is a high school, though the plan would work 
equally well in an elementary one, unity of program is the main purpose. 
Early in the spring, the scheme of the program is finished. Through the 
one idea which prevails, there is a chance for each pupil’s initiative. The 
English department supervises the four or five speeches (none over eight 
minutes in length). The glee club and school orchestra furnish the music, 
harmonious to the thought. Seniors in the dramatic club are chosen for 
the one-act play, sketch, or tableau that concludes our program. We al- 
ways bear in mind, when choosing the theme, that we wish to end with 
dramatic bit. 

Many localities can utilize their associations, historic and literary, 
to advantage. The New England colonial towns have a wealth of tradition 
for living history. The region of the Catskills is rich in song and story. 

Or the theme can circle about the anniversary of a great man or a 
world-movement. One of our most successful programs was called 
“America, the Melting Pot,” to show the assimilation of conflicting ideas. 
When a literary or artistic movement claims attention, we do well to 
utilize it. One year we considered the outstanding periods in the history 
of the English drama, working as a climax through the Little Theater 
Movement to the presentation of ““The Maker of Dreams’”’ by Oliphant 
Downs. 

Perhaps the most appealing of topics is the fanciful. We used last year 
a program called “The Lore of the Wanderer” with talks on old-time 
wanderers, walking trips of literary men, haunts of city vagabonds, and 
modern trampers. Our music included Schubert songs, a Hungarian 
gypsy dance, and the popular “Gypsy Trail.’”’ For a closing dramatic 
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number, we gave “Where the Road Ends,” a poetic fantasy about gypsies 
and the four who discover in them the answer to all wanderers on the 
road that leads to nowhere. 
HELEN M. FRANCIS 
441 UNION STREET 
Hupson, New YorK 


AN EXPERIMENTAL COURSE IN LITERATURE 
OTHER THAN AMERICAN 

After completing high school and securing a B.A. in the approved 
method, it was my luck to have for a friend a man who had studied in 
Bonn and at the Sorbonne. He had a marvelous library to which I had 
access. Here I browsed for some time with great enjoyment but with 
little direction. Keats, looking into Chapman’s Homer, felt as I did in 
that new world of books. Here were not only the English classics, but also 
the best translations obtainable of the best literature of the continent, 
and I started a course in reading which after eight years I am still pur- 
suing. 

At that time I wondered, and [I still wonder, why in high school and 
college I had been given Charles Brockton Browne and William Hazlitt, 
John Davidson, Lovelace, and Sidney, together with myriads more second 
or third-rate authors, while Dante, Cervantes, Goethe, Schiller, Anatole 
France, and all the other continentals who have produced first-rate litera- 
ture were not mentioned or taught. 

One of the ideals of a reading course is to make the student wish to 
read more, to inculcate the reading habit. Would not Gerhardt Haupt- 
mann’s Sunken Bell or Goethe’s Faust have been a greater incentive to 
further reading than Macaulay and Hawthorne? Who can read the 
Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard and have no further interest in Anatole France 
and his works? The painstaking anatomical dissection I had to do on The 
Rivals would have given me time to enjoy Pelléas and Mélisande, Dame 
Care, and several others, each worth several of the ilk of The Rivals. 

In education today we are paying attention to the factors in econo- 
my of time. If that idea is valuable, and few will dispute it, have 
we economized in regard to our students’ reading? No teacher is 
dealing fairly with his pupils when he gives them a reading list of English 
and American writers of varied ability and does not include their great 
brethren who wrote originally in another tongue, but who are available in 
excellent translations. The anti-translation argument need not concern 
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us; those who use it know the J/iad and the Odyssey and the Rubaiyat in 
that form and that form only, not to speak of a great many more. 

So I have a course now in continental literature with a class of inter- 
ested Seniors. When the course was announced, there were applications 
by thrice as many as we could take, and there are several students who 
are following our reading independently. We are trying to read a few 
things of each of the best authors of Europe, starting with Ibsen, Bjérnson, 
Strindberg, and Brandes, then the Russians. In five years of teaching I 
have never had so interested a class, or one which kept me working so 
hard preparing the work. Without exception they are reading more than 
the assignments, which have purposely been made heavy. 

One of the criticisms I have had is that of too great difficulty in certain 
selections. One of the English faculty said: “But you can’t possibly 
expect high-school students to understand Goethe.” The reply to that is, 
“You give them Shakespeare.’”’ In my own class I have been greatly 
pleased to find that they understand more than I expected, and they are 
turning more and more to literature which makes them think, rather 
than to that whose only raison d’étre is amusement. 

Of course, it is too early now to prognosticate just what the results 
of this course will be, but the very evident interest of the class, their 
grasp of more than one would expect, and the transfer to daily life one can 
see traces of; for example, the fact that they are becoming interested in 
continental events leads me to be very sanguine about the outcome of this 
course. 

I feel it is fitting to let one of the students conclude. I make them 
record with some little note all reading they do. Here follow excerpts 
from the notes of a sixteen-year-old girl of American parents, I.Q. 126, for 
her first six weeks’ reading: 

IBSEN, A Doll’s House 

A realistic play with plenty to think out and plenty to think about. I 
agreed with his idea of the rightness of Nora’s action. 
ByORNSON, A Gauntlet 

The tragedy of the double standard and its effect on so many women’s lives 
make the theme of this play. The characters didn’t seem quite so real to me as 
the characters in Ibsen’s plays. 

IBsEN, The League of Youth 

How Ibsen kept all the various maneuvers of the different characters 
straight in his mind is more than I could see. It doesn’t seem possible that 
honor and truth were at such low ebb ever. Ibsen resembles Shakespeare in 
that his villains are superb villains. Because of the diverse intrigues the play 
was hard to read. 
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Gorky, Creatures That Once Were Men 

Gorky shows unusual power to paint a word picture. His description is 
vivid. It is, I presume, an accurate picture of conditions as they existed in 
Russia. 

Totsto1, Redemption. 

Redemption hasn’t the force that Ibsen’s plays have. It is a picture of the 
opposite type of Russian life, and the reactions of persons in that class. 
TurGENIEFF, The Song of Triumphant Love 

A weird, beautifully written story of the love of two men for a girl. This 
story isn’t gruesome, but it is startling, the kind that takes your breath away 
when you're reading it. 

ANDREYEV, The Seven That Were Hanged 

A powerful story of seven persons’ reactions to the thought of death by 
hanging. Most of the characters are unlike any Americans. There is satire in 
his description of the court and prison. 

WAGNER, Lohengrin Libretto 

An old German folk-tale or based on one. Somewhat like a fairy tale and 
very charming. 
GOETHE, Faust 

Goethe must have had a wonderful mind to conceive anything so big as 
Faust. I missed a lot of it, partly because I’m not very familiar with mythology. 
The excessive rhyme bothered me because of the modern non-rhyming things 
I’ve been reading. In no modern poetry does one find the beautiful, profound 
thoughts that Goethe gives. 

W. J. CoLAHAN 
Community HicH ScHOOL 
WoopstTock, ILLINOIS 


AN IVANHOE SCRAPBOOK 

To THE EDITOR: 
The article by Miss Fay Southwell in the March Journal, ‘Visualizing 
a Classic,’’ has made me want to pass on to other English teachers one of 
the interesting things that we did when we, too, were studying Ivanhoe. 
Our plan was to make a scrapbook, for which the students wrote themes, 
collected and made illustrations. One of the themes, for instance, was 
about the jester, Wamba; it showed a picture of him in his colored suit 
which exactly corresponded to Scott’s description, even to the bells at- 
tached to the end of the cap that “‘tinkled merrily with his movements.” 
The students enjoyed this study and brought magazine articles that 
described the life of the jester, and some very good pictures for the bulletin 
board, which were added later to the scrapbook. In somewhat the same 
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way, each one of the important characters was written about, and pictures 
either drawn, colored, or cut from magazines in illustration. The adver- 
tisements for the moving picture, Robin Hood, furnished a number of good 
pictures. There was a descriptive theme of the home of Cedric, with a 
drawing which made clearer to the class the use of the moat and the 
stockade surrounding the home, 

The fact that the best themes were chosen for the scrapbook was an 
incentive for the writing of themes. The scrapbook was placed on a 
small table in the classroom where it is accessible to those who wish to 
see what an English class can do with a classic. 

Now that we are reading The Last of the Mohicans, the students have 
expressed the wish to make another scrapbook for this story. There is 
no doubt that the students like to see the pictures of the characters about 
whom they are studying. It makes theme-writing easier and more inter- 
esting, to find a picture of their descriptive themes, and it is worth while 
to make a collection of the best themes for a class scrapbook. 

Sincerely, 


GEORGIA I. FINLEY 
WATERTOWN HIGH SCHOOL 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 


RONDEAU IN A CLASSROOM 
M1r1AM Brown 
I do not care when people say they fear 
That I will go on teaching year by year; 
“Adventure should be yours!” they cry. “Do go 
And do delightful things; your friends all know 
You must be bored with those dumb kids,” they jeer. 
Poor things! They cannot know all I hold dear; 
I only pity them. For I can hear 
A hundred children’s voices asking low— 
I do not care? 
Dear rascals! There’s a whistle calling clear; 
Some roses left upon’ my desk; and near 
I see two roguish eyes with mischief glow; 
These angel-imps are my adventures; so 
Because of such warm things that have no peer 
I do not care! 


Det Rio, TEXAS 
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SHALL THE BLIND SEE? 


Asa humble teacher of English, I often wonder what we are making of 
these boys and girls who expect so much from us. The hurry of modern 
life gets into our classes. We teach Keats’ “Ode to the Grecian Urn,” 
and the boys and girls, seeing smoking factory chimneys and cheapness of 
decoration, wonder what it is all about. Will observation training of an 
appreciative nature make existence less hectic and life more real for them? 
I like to believe that it will. 

Each year, through the composition work, I point out things of beauty 
in the school, the homes and the streets of our town. Together we try to 
discover the particular lines of contour, shades of color, and arrangement 
of detail which give us pleasurable reactions. We first study appreci- 
atively small articles of beautiful line or hue brought in by the teacher or 
the pupils. I give them opportunity to test their own observational 
powers by asking them to describe extemporaneously the doorway of the 
school building (which is very good) or some familiar public building. One 
morning last spring I asked how many had seen a particularly beautiful 
thing in Mr. Smith’s backyard. Two faces lighted with pleasant recollec- 
tion. Then I announced, ‘“Tomorrow in class we shall write a short de- 
scription of this beautiful thing.’”’ Next morning before school there were 
several eager children wishing to know whether it was preferable to spell 
wistaria with an “a”’ or an “e.”’ The descriptions of the old windmill en- 
tirely overgrown with lavendar blossoms were refreshing indeed. Occa- 
sionally on white winter days or lovely new green days in spring I assign 
a walk of an hour or so. Each pupil is to look, listen, feel, and smell all the 
things he can. There is a certain enthusiasm in competing with classmates 
to discover things of beauty. Our discovery of differences in shades and 
shapes leads us directly to a more careful precision of words to describe 
the peculiar sensations which each different experience brings us. 

Is there real value in thus learning “Truth is beauty,” or is there a 
dreamer living in Gopher Prairie? 

Marjorie H, Hoop 
Deep River HicH ScHOOL 
Deep River, CONNECTICUT 



























EDITORIAL 


It is the day after commencement. Horace Mann Lehrer’s 
school has been a mixture of success and failure. His attempt to 
teach grammar produced almost no result; his venture 
in having one of his classes conduct a column in the 
Beeville Weekly Gossip aroused enthusiasm among the 


Before We 
Forget 


pupils, who surprised him by spelling and punctuating their contri- 
butions almost well. The 12B study of the history of literature was 
a bore to both pupils and teacher, but the 12A course in drama, 
even though the difficulty of getting books limited it almost entirely 
to Shakespeare, was a delight. One ninth-grade section, which made 
formal book reports every month, read an average of five books per 
student—two boys failed because they did not meet the home-read- 
ing requirement; the other ninth-grade section, which made informal 
oral reports and exchanged opinions of the books, averaged ten 
volumes per pupil. 

Horace sees all these successes and failures and many others 
quite clearly. ““Now next year,” he says to himself, “I will—” and 
then he remembers that last June he looked back upon a very similar 
record and made the same resolution. Then an inspiration seizes 
Horace. This time he will make notes of the errors to be avoided 
and the successful procedures to be employed next year. It will take 
only ten minutes. So he sits down and begins to record the ‘‘do’s” 
and the “don’t’s.”’ He grows so interested that he spends half an 
hour at the job. “TI’ll use these next fall when I begin to plan my 
work,” he thinks. 

Then he realizes that last fall he didn’t plan at all, except from 
day to day. He is not naturally very systematic. Perhaps he will 
forget to look at his notes! So he marks them very prominently 
“Reminders for Fall’’—and puts them on top of all the other papers 
in the top drawer of his desk. 

Will it pay? 










































NEWS AND NOTES 


DRAMA LEAGUE INSTITUTE 


The Drama League of America, in association with the School of 
Speech of Northwestern University, announces its fifth annual Institute or 
School of the Theater, to be held in Evanston from June 22 to July 11. 
Courses are offered in stagecraft, school and community dramatics, 
puppetry, lighting, costume, dancing, voice, and other problems, and 
students may elect a number of courses on related topics in the summer 
curriculum of Northwestern University. For details address the Regis- 
trar, Drama League Institute, 59 East Van Buren Street, Chicago. 

ENGLISH COUNCIL OF CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 

Our local Council put across a very successful program on March 27, 
when we had a big get-together day in education. Dr. C. S. Pendleton, 
Professor of the Teaching of English, of George Peabody College for 
Teachers, gave an illuminating summary of good methods of teaching, 
and Dr. Edwin Mims, Professor of English at Vanderbilt University, 
gave the evening lecture on “‘Literature as a Personal and Social Asset.” 

The county and city schools as well as the private schools co-operated 
by advertising the programs and closing in time so that the afternoon 
program might be heard by all teachers. Open house was held by the 
City High School, where the meetings took place, and a cafeteria dinner 
was served in the evening so that no one needed to leave the building 
between the programs. 

Expenses were provided for by contributions from many local organi- 
zations. This is the first time that all of the educational agencies in the 
community have joined in a common enterprise and program, and possi- 
bly this is one of the most significant of the values which came from the 
meetings. It is planned to repeat this procedure next year. 

Pau V. WEsT 
ONTARIO ENGLISH-SECTION MEETING 

The annual meeting of the English and History Section of the Ontario 
Educational Association was held April 14-16 at the University of To- 
ronto. The second, and a large part of the third, meeting was given over 
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to papers and discussions relating to the teaching of English. In addition 
to the fine program, one or two actions of significance were taken. The 
incoming president, Mr. J. P. Nethercott, of London, was authorized to 
appoint two committees, one to investigate the burden of teaching Eng- 
lish composition in Ontario secondary schools, the other to prepare a 
supplementary reading (home reading) list for such schools. A resolution 
was also passed urging the Ontario Department of Education to set aside 
annually a sum of $1,000 to help teachers of English to visit representative 
schools. 


PLAY-WRITING CONTEST IN NEW YORK 

Under the auspices of the New York State College of Agriculture, 
Cornell University, an interesting bit of co-operative organization has 
launched a play-writing competition which continues and bids fair to 
surpass a similar project carried on for the past two years by the State 
Fair Commission. The four sponsors of this enterprise—the home bureau 
Federation, the State Grange, the State Farm-Bureau Federation, and 
the G. L. F. Exchange—combine to offer two hundred dollars in prizes 
for plays by amateur writers of the United States and Canada. All plays 
submitted must deal sympathetically with some phase of country life, 
must not have won a prize in any previous competition, must be typed or 
written in ink on one side of paper approximately 8X 10 inches, must be 
signed with a fictitious name, and accompanied by a card bearing the 
writer’s real name and address in a sealed envelope. The competition 
closes November 1, 1925. Manuscripts should be addressed to the De- 
partment of Rural Social Organization, New York State College of Agri- 
culture, Ithaca, New York. 





ACTIVITIES OF THE CORNELL DRAMATIC CLUB 
Recent productions by the Cornell Dramatic Club of Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, New York, Professor A. M. Drummond, faculty director, 
have included Hermann Sudermann’s The Far-Away Princess, Booth 
Tarkington’s Beauty and the Jacobin, Alice Gerstenberg’s The Pot Boiler, 
Stanley Houghton’s The Dear Departed, Percival Wilde’s The Inn of Dis- 
content, Booth Tarkington’s The Trysting Place, and a notable presenta- 
tion of Jacques Copeau’s modern three-act French Tragedy, The House 
into Which We Are Born, one of the first American productions of this 
play. Plays now in rehearsal, scheduled for early production, include 
Holworthy Hall’s The Valiant, Ferenc Molnar’s A Matter of Husbands, 
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August Strindberg’s The Stronger, Stanley Houghton’s Fancy Free, 
Sabotage, by Hellem, Valcros, and d’Estoc, Jacinto Benavente’s His 
Widow’s Husband, and George Paston’s Feed the Brute. 





A CORRECTION 


Owing to an unfortunate error the article in the Round Table of the 
May issue of the Journal, entitled “Lisping in Numbers” was not cred- 
ited to its author, Miss Nanno C. Ring, Murray Hill Junior High 
School, Cleveland. 

OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 

J. B. Priestley was educated at Trinity Hall, Cambridge, where he was 
a coach for some time in English literature. He has contributed reviews 
and critical essays to most of the chief literary periodicals, notably the 
London Mercury. He is at present reader and literary adviser to a very 
well-known publishing house. He has brought out four books, of which 
I for One and Figures in Modern Literature are the most recent, and is 
now engaged in preparing a fifth, on The English Comic Characters, 

Stella B. Finney is head of the English department in the State Nor- 
mal School, Indiana, Pennsylvania. She did her undergraduate work at 
Northwestern University and at the University of Illinois, and took the 
degree of M.A. from Columbia. She served in her home community as 
grade-school principal and as co-founder of the high school. Her Syllabi 
of English Courses for Normal Schools was awarded second place by the 
National Association of Teachers Colleges in 1923. She is chairman of a 
committee that is now preparing an outline of professionalized content 
for normal-school courses in the junior high-school field. 

Earl Hudelson, Ph.D., professor of Education in the University of 
Minnesota, has had a wide experience in teaching English as well as 
education. He was for one year assistant editor of Teachers College 
Record, is at present joint editor of Tri-State English Notes, and active on 
many committees of national importance for education. His publications 
are: English Letter-Writers of the Eighteenth Century (Master’s thesis,) 
Hudelson English Composition Scale, Hudelson Typical Composition 
Ability Scale, English Composition: Its Aims, Methods, and Measure- 
ment. 

Edwin Mims, head of the department of English in Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, and lecturer at Peabody, took his master’s degree from Vander- 
bilt and his doctor’s from Cornell. He is well known as a lecturer in the 
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summer schools of Johns Hopkins and the universities of Virginia and 
California. He is author of a Life of Sidney Lanier, contributor to the 
Encyclopedia Americana and the Cambridge History of American Litera- 
ture, editor of Carlyle’s Essay on Burns, of Southern Prose and Poetry, 
of a volume on southern fiction in The South in the Building of the Nation, 
of Stevenson’s Inland Voyage and Travels with a Donkey, of Carlyle’s 
Past and Present; joint editor of South Atlantic Quarterly. 

R. R. Smith is an instructor in English in the Chicago Normal College. 
Articles by him have appeared in Education, the School Board Review, 
and the English Journal. He has a Master’s degree from the University 
of Indiana. 

Claudia E. Crumpton, head of the department of English in Hutchins 
Intermediate School, Detroit, is well known to readers of the English 
Journal as former chairman of the National Council’s Committee on 
American Speech. 

THE PERIODICALS 

The Writing of Fiction. Edith Wharton. Scribner’s, April and May, 
1925. Two articles, following an introduction under the same title in the 
December issue, the first subtitled “Telling a Short Story,” the second, 
“Constructing a Novel.”” The short story has been essentially shaped by 
French and Russian art, not English or American. The modern novel, 
though a compound of the French novel of psychology and the English 
novel of manners, is more English than French. The novel concerns itself 
mainly with character, the short story with situation. In the short story 
the beginning is a more crucial problem than the ending; in the novel 
the reverse is true. The supreme achievement of the short story is the 
suggestion of illimitable meaning within a narrow compass. The novel 
must create a whole and real world, looked at objectively; the “‘talked”’ 
novel should rather be a play, the autobiographical novel an autobi- 
ography. 

The Doctor Looks at Biography. Joseph Collins. The Bookman, 
April, 1925. The second of a series of three. This number about equally 
worth reading for Ford Madox Ford’s estimate of Conrad and Dr. Col- 
lins’ estimate of Ford. Richwood’s Rimbaud and May’s Anatole France 
are also discussed. The author’s thesis appears to be that psychopaths do 
better in the way of creative writing than more normal people; he says at 
least that they are usually more artistic, more suggestive. His first illus- 
tration labors this point, but he takes occasion in the course of the article 
to shoot a good many darts in other directions. 
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The Salvation of Sinclair Lewis. Grant Overton, The Bookman, April, 
1925. Mr. Lewis has achieved salvation, at a price, through his three 
latest books. Their order of merit perhaps tallies with their order of 
appearance, but all would live if there were an audience really up to read- 
ing them. Lewis’ power to sum up, to generalize from masses of data, is 
pre-eminent, along with his determination to include all the data there 
are. Arrowsmith, while a good story, is also a panorama of modern medi- 
cine that will have to go upon the doctor’s shelf. What the doctors will 
do about it remains to be seen. 

Henry Fielding and Somerset Maugham. Carl Van Doren, Century, 
May, 1925. Tom Jones and Philip Carey are the two heroes in English 
fiction most thoroughly made known to the world. Thackeray’s Penden- 
nis, with any of a number of characters who might be mentioned with 
him as a possible third, is occasionally masked, the fault being perhaps 
not more Thackeray’s than the nineteenth century’s. The difference be- 
tween Tom and Philip is not only the difference between the eighteenth 
and the twentieth centuries, but the difference between two perennial types 
in life itself. Tom is the individual representative of a type and Philip the 
individual representative of no one but himself. Therefore each will recur 
in fiction, no matter how direct and robust the spirit of the age at one 
time, nor how subtle and reflective at another. 

As Shakespeare Did Not Say. C. R. Rounds, Education, April, 1925. 
An entertaining collection of familiar quotations from Shakespeare which 
popular usage has wrested from their original meaning. That Shakespeare 
was even less a moralist than is commonly believed is the writer’s conclu- 
sion. 

Teaching English with the Social Studies. Howard C. Hill. The School 
Review, April, 1925. Co-operation between social studies and English, 
interpreting the latter term to cover both literature and expression, is 
provided for in the high school of the University of Chicago in two ways: 
requirement in all courses in social science of correct, effective expression 
in speech and writing; and the introduction of supplementary reading 
of biographies, memoirs, and historical novels. These two lines of atten- 
tion include instruction in the technique of note-taking, the making of 
summaries, digests, and outlines, and, in general, organization of subject- 
matter. All papers written on historical topics are criticized for the larger 
elements of style as well as for details. In the course in Community Life, 
required of all pupils and given usually by teachers who have specialized 
in both English and social science, the aim to bring the two together be- 
comes major. Reading is grouped around phases of community life; 
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experience and growth in ability in silent reading, in thought, in ability to 
discuss and utilize reading is carefully checked. 

Do Americans Speak English? John Erskine. The Nation, April 15, 
1925. It depends. They speak the same words as Englishmen do, as far 
as any individuals speak the same words. They do not speak in the same 
rhythm, they do not use the same tunes. Do they speak a tune at all? 
Monotony is one of the great, perhaps the greatest, defect of American 
speech. But the question of right speech is a question of rhythm, as 
good writing is a question of rhythm. 

Puppets in the Theater Class. Beatrice B. Burnett. The University 
High-School Journal, March, 1925. An account of an eighth-grade class 
project in making and presenting to an adult audience a puppet play from 
The Christmas Carol. The procedure is itself organized in dramatic form 
and brings out effectively, with apologies to Mr. Stuart Walker, the réles 
of teacher (prologue), audience (you), and actors (class). 

The Schools of the Future. Sarah N. Cleghorn. Century, May, 1925. 
By 1950 the common schools of the world will probably be of a sort entit- 
ling them to be called “history”’ schools in a truer sense than they have ever 
deserved the title “Latin” or “grammar.” There will be little national 
history and perhaps no formal history department at all; but since every 
project in every art and every science has its historical lures, we have but 
to open the gates to the children’s interest to make all subjects history. 

Debating. Quarterly Journal of Speech Education, April, 1925. There 
are four good articles. I. D. Perry tells of the two-hour single-semester 
required course in public speaking and debate in Los Angeles High School. 
It has been in operation since 1911, is popular with pupils, and seems to 
be developing a desire for facts, caution in conclusions, independence of 
judgment, and power of clear, direct statement. According to Ruth 
Huston, debating societies not only stimulate debating but teach parlia- 
mentary law and promote desirable friendships. The most important 
conditions of success are exclusion of publicity seekers, calendars in 
which the serious and the humorous are combined in sensible proportions, 
and freedom from faculty dictatorship. Skill in debate, Emerson W. 
Miller says, includes ability to select the best evidence, to present it for 
the enlightenment of the audience rather than for winning points, to 
present it with enough imagination to make it moving; power of meeting 
the opponent’s argument as it develops, and sufficient sense of humor or 
proportion to realize one’s own limitations. Paul S. Buchanan decries 
emotional asseveration unsupported by genuine facts—sob-stuff oratory, 
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Report of the Syllabus Committee. A. M. Drummond. Quarterly 
Journal of Speech Education, April, 1925. The report, approved by the 
National Association of Teachers of Speech, suggests: (1) (a) A funda- 
mental course in speech training or public speaking for the second or third 
year of high school, 3 unit, followed by (2) Electives as approved above in 
the third or fourth year: (6) public speaking, 3 or 1 unit; (c) argument 


and debate, 4 or 1 unit; (d) oral interpretation, 3 unit; (e) dramatics; 


either oral interpretation or drama and production, $ unit. Rather de- 
tailed outlines of the courses are presented, without prescription of 
methods. 

After-Dinner Speaking. H. J. Fenton. Educational Review, May, 
1925. Every school should give some instruction and practice in this really 
special form of public speaking. Schools with dining halls may easily have 
the practice over real tables, but this isn’t essential. 

The Matter of Presentation. Katherine Morse. Educational Review, 
May, 1925. Inspiration is sufficient occasionally; usually, careful plan- 
ning is necessary. For example: Shelley’s “Ode to the West Wind”’ re- 
quires a sane presentation of the author’s life and aspirations as a back- 
ground, and should be first read aloud by the teacher. Then metrical 
charms may be noted. The content should be studied in the five sections, 
rising to the climax. In composition the teacher may take her own assign- 
ment and put her paper in with the rest. Short-story writing is valuable 
if character, atmosphere, and use of specific images are emphasized and 
plot subordinated. 

Journalism in High School. Grant M. Hyde. Journalism Bulletin, 
March, 1925. High-school courses in journalism should not (1) attempt 
vocational training, (2) become adjuncts of the print shop, (3) be mere 
newspaper staff meetings usurping school time, (4) be of the “omnibus” 
type, a hodgepodge of all phases of journalism, (5) be abbreviated college 
courses or use college texts. These courses should (1) aid in teaching com- 
position, (2) make better citizens, (3) develop accuracy and carefulness, 
(4) test the ability of aspirants to the profession, (5) train young people 
to read newspapers with critical intelligence. 

































REVIEWS 


UNCANDIED BIOGRAPHY? 


Doubtless there is something to be said for the novelized biography, 
since so much has been said and done in the way of exalting it. It creates 
a personality instead of recounting items of fact about one; and it attracts 
readers. But it lends itself to inconceivable outrages. Why should the 
freedom of the creative artist with the creatures of his imagination be 
extended to include suzerainty over his fellow-creatures in the flesh? How 
may a manner of presentation be justified which pretends to outright 
knowledge in a case where certitude is denied to even the finest intuitions, 
where failure to reach the truth is irreparable injury, and where everyone 
of us should shoulder the responsibility of coming to some sort of inde- 
pendent conclusion? 

However this may be, it is clear that in writing her book on John 
Keats, Miss Amy Lowell has avoided both the insignificant chronicle and 
the pseudopsychological, pseudobiographical novel. Instead, she gives us 
two things: an immense mass of the most carefully checked facts, many 
of them unknown before, about John Keats, his inheritance, and the 
people who surrounded him; and a clear-cut portrait of the poet as she 
conceives him to have been. This portrait she paints before our eyes. 
Yet never for a moment does this process appear other than the expres- 
sion of her personal reaction to the facts. The pronoun of the first person, 
conspicuous throughout the book, gives frankest warning of sentiments, 
observations, inferences that are hers; and in this way makes possible a 
complete objectivity in regard to them on the part of the reader. At any 
moment he knows exactly where he is and is free to accept or to reject prop- 
ositions so definitely labeled someone else’s. Thus, too, he is generously 
equipped for the task of constructing his own conception of Keats quite 
as he would his conception of any other person, using Miss Lowell’s 
judgments along with other people’s and with what he can get from Keats’s 
own words and behavior. 

That critical acumen would be displayed by Miss Lowell was to be 
taken for granted, though not its degree. An interesting example is her 


* John Keats. By Amy Lowell. Vols.I, II. Boston: Houghton Mifflin & Co., 1925. 
Pp. 637, 621. $12.50. 
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characterization of the “little town’ passage of the “Grecian Urn” as 
Japanese rather than Greek. The book is a monument of illuminated 
criticism. But to the many to whom this aspect of it will not appeal, it 
has other lures. It is full of delights and surprises, not a few of them in the 
way of glimpses of Miss Lowell herself—another paradox. There is pi- 
quancy, for instance, in the constant shiftings from intensive critical 
exposition to the cheerful naturalness of her comment on people and 
things. She makes very free with the terms and the practitioners of her 
trade. “Poking about in his imagination,” she says once, Keats found a 
certain image. Matthew Arnold’s misconception of Keats as a human 
being yet fine appreciation of his poetic gift she sets down bluntly to 
Arnold’s being “a snob with people, not with books—which he under- 
stood.”’ The gallantry, the good will with which she throws herself into 
the life of this young man that is Keats and all that concerns it is very 
ingratiating. George and Tom, Fanny Brawn, the difficult mother count 
with her not alone as they play a part in Keats’s fortunes but for their 
proper selves. “I think these Keats boys were rather remarkable young 
fellows really; and I am leaving genius out of count entirely when I say 
this.’’ She lays lance in rest for Fanny Brawn. It is as if one heard the 
fateful words, “This will never do!” launched again over poor Keats, 
but this time in defense of his luckless sweetheart. The phrase ‘‘poor 
Keats,’’ however, harmonizes ill with Miss Lowell’s optimism. Compelled 
to devote many pages to the painful incidents of Keats’s decline and 
death, she insists on the keenness and richness of his happiness. 


Nothing in life equals the pain and the joy of successful artistic creation— 
except the fulfilment of reciprocated love ... . / A man’s life is more impor- 
tant than his death. Keats’s life was short but he lived it with enormous zest 
and avidity. 

All this gives a tonic note, coupled as it is with such eager fairness and 
willingness to admit every particle of evidence, no matter how damaging 
to her hero. Miss Lowell’s brief is held for Keats as he was, as nearly as 
she can discover, not in the tiniest degree for Keats as it might be delight- 
ful to have had him be. Caring intensely, she yet gives him coolly the 
chance to resubmit himself and his achievement for reappraisal. What 
that reappraisal will do with him is another matter. If under it the quan- 
tity of precious output grows smaller and smaller, then compensation 
will have to come by way of a far rarer quality of appreciation of what 
remains by a smaller circle. The stuff for this is provided by these 
volumes. 


E. D. C. 














































BOOK NOTICES 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere] 


LITERATURE 
Barren Ground. By ELLEN GLascow. New York: Doubleday Page & Co., 1925. 

Pp. 571. 

The story of a woman who “made good” and was not happy. Dorinda Oakley 
comes from stock midway between the gentry and the poor whites; her mother heiress 
of a land-poor Scotch-Irish Virginian who married “down,” her father a patient yokel 
with the face of a prophet. At twenty she falls in love, completely, irrevocably, at 
first sight, with a personable ne’er-do-weel, is betrayed, finds refuge unsuspected in 
New York, and comes back to make her life, “through with all that,” out of her stubborn 
acres. In her fifties she looks upon her reconstructed world, made of the land she has 
redeemed, the people she has worked with, befriended, been befriended by, and does 
not know it good. 


The Mother’s Recompense. By EpirH WHARTON. New York: D. Appleton & 

Co., 1925. 

A tale identical with that of an old-fashioned novel of the jeune fille order will set 
up fewer associations for readers of this latest story of Mrs. Wharton’s than will the 
similarity of its theme to that of a more formidable rival, The Little French Girl. In both 
of these books a mother’s love life impinges upon her daughter’s and finds its nemesis 
in the contact. There are other resemblances, striking if less significant. The lines are 
harder in the American story, the effect more stark; the central figure is the mother, 
not the daughter, the chief scene New York. Certain early short stories of the author, 
rather than later work, will be recalled. 


Arrowsmith. By SINCLAIR LEwis. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Company, 

1925. 

An admiring reviewer of this book remarks that it is interesting to speculate what 
the doctors will do about it, but less so than if Lewis had carried out his original inten- 
tion of handling law rather than medicine; for the doctors are a more helpless folk in 
managing publicity, while lawyers can do anything and usually do. Arrowsmith, how- 
ever, is far more than an exhaustive commentary on modern medicine and the ways of 
medical men; it is a compelling story, with three characters, at least, that lay hold of you 
not to let go—Martin, Leora, and above all, Gottlieb. One is a sadder denizen of this 
earth when one has read, but a wiser. 

Dionysus in Doubt: A Book of Poems. By EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON. New 

York: The Macmillan Co., 1925. Pp. 117. $1.75. 

Restrained beauty of expression, of course, characterizes this new book made of 
several longish poems and three groups of sonnets, the most of them reprints from 
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periodicals. Beyond admission of this quality, it may be doubted whether the book will 
add notably to the writer’s praises. The speculation is a little too fine-drawn, the 
humanity a little too pale for more than the few to savor. 


The Mysteries of Ann. By ALICE Brown. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1925. 

Pp. 274. 

A gallant attempt to invest a New England old maid with romantic interest by the 
method of revealing the craving for romantic adventure in her own soul. Miss Brown’s 
Ann is unusual in that she is warrior enough to act out the romance she has concocted. 
She plans a murder, arranges that suspicion shall fall upon her, and studies with an 
artist’s joy the reactions she gets from her village public. Circumstances are so accom- 
modating as to enable her to prolong her play a bit beyond the credulity or the interest 
of the reader. 


Snuffs and Butters. By ELLEN N. LAMotre. New York: The Century Com- 
pany, 1925. Pp. 256. $1.75. 

Only the stout-hearted or the very thick-skinned should read these dreadful tales 
of lands where East meets West. Of the nine, the first—the story of a Chinese student in 
a London boarding-house averse to ““Chinks”—achieves a high degree of pathos in its 
tragedy. The other eight stories set one string throbbing—disgust and horror—at the 
inhuman ugliness of the sore made by the contact of alien races. 


The Little Dark Man and Other Russian Sketches. By ERNEST POOLE. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1925. Pp. 141. 
These stories have been published before. Gathered into one volume the unique 
quality of them gains. The writer “‘has been in” Russia; in this book he is there and 
so is the understanding reader—who will be very slow to say he understands. 


Bitter Brew. By CALE YounG Rice. New York: The Century Company, 1925. 
Pp. 134. 
Well-chosen title for a sheaf of poems carrying awareness of sin and suffering in 
and between each line. There is no pose here, no morbidness, however; but dignity and 
beauty in form as well as in thought and feeling. 


The Peal of Bells. By Ropert Lynp. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1925. 
Pp. 222. $2.00. 
A succession of little essays on this, that, and the other of the daily life. Mildly 
amusing; faintly satirical; lightly observant. 


The Torch Book of Verse. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: West Philadelphia High 
School for Girls, 1924. Pp. 136. 
Representing the best work of this girls’ periodical for the last ten years, the little 
collection will be precious to all who are following with interest and faith the develop- 
ment of verse-writing in secondary schools. 


American Mystical Verse. An Anthology Selected by IRENE HUNTER. Preface by 
ZONA GALE. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1925. Pp. 309. 
“‘A special grace of perception of certain intangible aspects of being” broods over 
this little book, Miss Gale’s happy foreword on compiler and compilation says. A few 
poems from our elder poets are here, but most are outside the classic tradition. 
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GENERAL 
Coleridge’s Idealism. By CLauD Howarp. Boston: Richard G. Badger, 1925. 
Pp. 108. 
A study designed to trace definitively the sources of Coleridge’s philosophy, and 
particularly to show his indebtedness to English thinkers, peculiarly the early English 
Platonists. 


Human Nature and the Gospel. By W1LL1AM LYON PHELPS. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1925. Pp. 301. $2.00. 

A sequel to the author’s Human Nature in the Bible in the sense that the same 
method—the method of interpretive personal comment—is applied to the New Testa- 
ment as was applied in the earlier volume to the Old Testament. The thought of writing 
these books originated in the author’s perception of the needs of students in his literature 
classes. Their inspiration comes directly from the masterpieces themselves. 

The Year’s Work in English Studies. Vol. IV, 1923. Edited for The English 
Association by Sir Sipney LEE and F. S. Boas. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, American Branch, 1925. Pp. 259. $2.50. 

A dozen studies that have appeared during 1923. While the larger number are 
devoted to problems of philology and aspects of Elizabethan literature, the two on “The 
Nineteenth Century and After,” by C. H. Herford and H. V. Routh, respectively, will 
be of widest appeal. 

The Conflict Between Liberty and Equality. By ArTHUR TWINING HADLEY. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1925. Pp. 135. 

The 1924 group of addresses delivered under the terms of the Raymond F. West ,) 
Memorial Lectures at Stanford University. 


The Story of the University of Chicago, 1890-1925. By THOMAS WAKEFIELD 
GOODSPEED. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1925. Pp. 244. 
Two Ordeals of Democracy. By JOHN BUCHAN. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1925. Pp. 56. $2.00. 
An address on the Alumni War Memorial Foundation established at Milton Acad- 
emy. The two ordeals are the Civil War and the world-war. 


TEACHING 


Educating for Freedom. By Epwarp O. Sisson. New York: The Macmillan Co., 

1925. Pp. 225. 

A book with a thesis—that education below the college stage must concern itself 
with the social and economic order of the world the young folk live in—with political 
ideals, constitutions, laws and public morals, customs, and institutions. Intended for 
the teacher. An appendix provides copious suggestions for supplementary reading and 
problems for study. 

Then and Now in Education. By Ot1s W. CALDWELL and S. A. Courtis. Yon- 

kers-on-Hudson, New York, 1924. Pp. 400. 

The range of this book is eighty years, the ‘“‘then” being 1845, or the year of the 
‘Survey Report” of the school committee of the city of Boston, which furnished Horace 
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Mann data and inspiration for his crusade for better education. Its object is frankly to 
infuse courage in the fainting breasts of school people by comparison of conditions past 
and present and by prophecy based on this comparison for improvement still to come. 


READINGS AND TEXTS 
Literature and Living. Books I, II, and III. By Rotto L. LyMAN and Howarp 

C. Hit. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1925. Pp. 687, 705, and 

716, respectively. $1.56 each. 

A junior high-school series organized to develop a theory that will command 
respectful attention from teachers of English: the theory that since literature is the 
interpretation of life, selections for young people should be so made and so grouped as 
to illustrate the various elements in social life. The content of Book I is grouped about 
community welfare, that of Book II about work and vocations, that of Book III about 
civic life obligations. Such a scheme, of course, involves almost necessarily some skew- 
ing of values, but within the bounds set care has been taken to include as wide a range 
as possible in topics and literary forms. To the teacher friendly cautions are given that 
the chief value of literature lies in its content, not its technique; that whatever the 
method, stress must be laid on the development of thinking capacity and on the skills 
associated with silent reading, and that best of all outcomes with the book will be zest 
for further reading and the evidences of growth afforded in free discussion and in intelli- 
gent application of the lessons from books. Much supplementary material is suggested 
in each section. 

Good English in Speaking and Writing. Books for Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth 

Grades. By NELL J. YOUNG and FREDERICK W. Memmortt. New York: 

D. Appleton & Co., 1925. Pp. 262, 308, 292, respectively. 

A separate volume for each of the intermediate grades is in itself an advance of 
importance toward establishing desirable reactions on the part of the children toward 
the textbook. Reasonable proportion is maintained between oral and written work, and 
a valuable suggestion (to the teacher, in the introduction) that drill should be separated 
from the recitation period enhances the emphasis laid on the larger aspects of composi- 
tion. An unusual feature is the inclusion in the table of contents of the number of 
periods that may be judiciously expended on each lesson. 

The Story of the English. By H. A. GUERBER. New Edition. New York: 

American Book Co., 1924. Pp. 354, and index. 

An old-fashioned book in all things save its new cover. 

Progressive Composition. By Francis M. Perry. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 

York: World Book Company, 1925. Pp. 358. $1.44. 

The principle of progression in this college text is from reports on observed facts to 
discussion and interpretation of experience. There is much attention throughout to 
grammar and word-study. The writer urges that the book be taught in the order of its 
organization. 

The Golden Treasury of Irish Verse. Selected and arranged by LENNOx RoBIN- 
son. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1925. Pp. 346. $1.75. 

One of the anthologies that have a soul of their own. What the principle of selection 
has been, what the order of progression, are unrevealed; the compiler tells only what 
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has not influenced him. It has not been popularity nor patriotic sentiment; the sequence 
is not chronological. The reader notes the absence of gayety. Yet if the spirit that pre- 
sides over this world of dreams is akin to melancholy, it is of the subtle quality to be 
felt only by “him whose strenuous tongue hath burst joy’s grape against his palate fine.”’ 


The Ways of the Mind. By HENRY Foster ApAmMs. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1925. Pp. 336. $1.80. 

A text intended to promote thought of psychology as a practical necessity in all 
the business of life must be at once accurate, simple, and so proportioned as to bring 
into strong relief such topics as bear most directly upon the springs of people’s thinking 
and acting. These are the characteristics of this new book, put out for the use of college 
students. 





Editorial Writing—Ethics, Policy, Practice. By M. LYLE SPENCER. Boston: 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 1924. Pp. 364. $2.00. 

Another intensive study of a single type of written discourse designed for the 
training of college students and “‘persons interested in editorial writing who are not 
attending schools.”’ A very valuable addition to the bookshelf of the teacher of compo- 
sition and to the secondary-school library. 


Be Square. By WittiAM Byron ForsusH. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1924. Pp. 154. $0.88. 
The “rules of the game” in the business world are set forth in short chapters 
with abundant illustration of anecdote and biographical incident. 


Shakespeare’s Tragedy of “Macbeth.” Edited by ALFRED ALLEN KERN. 
Dallas, Tex.: Southern Publishing Co., 1924. Pp. 160. 


Les Petits Oiseaux. By EUGENE LABICHE and ALFRED DELAcouR. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1924. Pp.175. $0.88. 


Pellico’s “Le Mie Prigioni” and “‘ Francesca Da Rimini.” Edited by KENNETH 
McKenzie. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1924. Pp. 168. 
$2.40. 


How to Study Modern Languages in College. By PETER HaGBoLpt. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1925. Pp. 24. 27 cents, postpaid. 
A word on modern-language study that will repay perusal by the teacher of Eng- 
lish. Waste ideas concerning language are first disposed of, then an economical plan 
of procedure developed. 


Handbook of English. By JAMes HucH Morratt and J. LEEDS BARROLL, JR. 

New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1925. Pp. 98. 

Brief treatments of grammar, spelling, punctuation, diction, rhetorical principles, 
letter forms, kinds of literature, left flexible to meet whatever requirement arises. The 
student or the teacher is invited to dip in at will for morsels of information. 
High-School English Exercises. By RutH M. WHITFIELD. New York: Henry 

Holt & Co., 1925. Pp. 71. 

A tablet of which each detachable leaf provides a completion exercise, a game, or 
other formula for self-correction of typical errors. 
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Three new books 
for fall classes— 


FRESHMAN READINGS 


Compiled by ROGER SHERMAN LOOMIS 


Lecturer in English, Columbia University 


A book that furnishes examples of various forms of writing, discusses vital topics of the day 
through noted contemporary writers, and includes, as well, material from the acknowledged 
classics of our literature. Among the authors represented are Bertrand Russell, George Bernard 
Shaw, Katherine Mansfield, Simeon Strunsky, Max Beerbohm, Arnold Bennett, William James, 
John Stuart Mill, George Santayana, Christopher Morley, Edmund Gosse, Mark Twain, Heywood 
Broun, Robert Louis Stevenson, Henry L. Mencken, Matthew Arnold, William Ralph Inge. 564 
pages. $2.00. 


AMERICAN POETRY AND PROSE 
A Book of Readings, 1607-1916 


Edited by NORMAN FOERSTER 


Professor of English, University of North Carolina 
Under the general editorship of 
ROBERT Morss LOVETT 


Professor of English, University of Chicago 


This volume is designed for use as a text in college survey courses in American Literature. In 
convenient and attractive form it offers the masterpieces of our literature, with a full representa- 
tion of literary periods and of major and contemporary writers, and a scholarly equipment of 
historical and biographical notes. To be ready for fall use. 


CONTEMPORARY PLAYS 


Sixteen plays from the recent drama of England and America 


Selected and edited by 
THOMAS H. DICKINSON and JACK CRAWFORD 


For college courses in contemporary drama this book will prove invaluable. In a chrono- 
logical sequence of typical plays it offers a resume of stage development of the last quarter century. 
No other collection at present on the market provides so many plays both interesting in them- 
selves and at the same time suitable as a basis for the study of contemporary dramatic technique. 
To be ready for fall use. 





HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Parties for Occasions. By CLAIRE WALLIS and NELLIE RypER GATES. New 
York: The Century Company, 1925. Pp. 249. $1.75. 
A variant of the courtesy book which may appeal to practical-minded persons of 
junior high-school age. “Kinds of Parties and How to Make Them Successful’? would 
be an accurate title. 


The Harbor. By ERNEST PooLe. Edited by E. B. Richards. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1925. Pp. 404. 
An earnest of what may be expected with the enlarging of curricula to include con- 
temporary literature. A few abridgements only. 


Pickwick Papers. By CHARLES DiIcKENS. Abridged and Edited by DouGLas 
GORDON CRAWFORD. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1925. Pp. 361. 


The Rivals, by RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN, and She Stoops to Conquer, by 
OLIVER GoOLDsMiITH. Edited with an Introduction and Notes by MABLE A. 
Bessey. New York: Charles E. Merrill Co., 1925. Pp. 366. 


Contemporary Plays. Selected and Edited by THomas H. Dickinson and JAck 
R. CRAWFORD. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1925. Pp. 650. $3.50. 
Sixteen plays—one each by Stephen Phillips, Granville Barker, St. John Hankin, 

Alfred Sutro, H. H. Davies, Elizabeth Baker, Charles Kenyon, Stanley Houghton, 

Githa Sowerby, Louis K. Anspacher, Somerset Maugham, Eugene O’Neill, Rachel 

Crothers, Owen Davis, Elmer L. Rice, John Drinkwater. 


Freshman Readings. Compiled by ROGER SHERMAN Loomis. Boston: Houghton 

Mifflin Co., 1925. Pp. 554. $2.00. 

Organized for use in college classes in composition, the content ranges from argu- 
mentation and exposition material, definition, editorial though personal essays, various 
types of narration, character sketches, drama from masters of the last century and 
current sources. 


In the Light of Myth. Compiled and Interpreted by RANNTE B. BAKER. Art 
Selection by RutH C. Sressrns. Illustrations by ALEXANDER Key. Chi- 
cago: Row, Peterson & Co., 1925. Pp. 334. 

As compilation the book is valuable in adding myths of the Orient to those of 
Greece, Rome, and Northland. As interpretation interesting as an attempt to present 
the material from a present-day point of view. Very pleasant and much needed reading 
for high schools. 


The Pocket Oxford Dictionary of Current English. Compiled by F. G. FowLER 
and H. W. Fow1er. New York: Oxford University Press, American 
Branch, 1925. Pp. 100. $1.50. 


Forum Papers—Second Series. Edited by CHARLES ROBERT GASTON. New 
York: Duffield and Company, 1925. Pp. 250. 
Edition for high-school use, following the volume of the same name, First Series, 
for college use. 











































